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Whatever Pl-owden may have had in mind, Educational Priority Areas are single 
remedies applied in areas where only a tota'J approach will do. In this they 
differ not at all from all our whole armoury of intervention and our faltering 
steps towards positive discrimination. Not only are there compelling reasons 
for a comprehensive attack on the intractable problems of multiple deprivation 
but urban society, as a whole, has yet to realise that it negatively discriminates 
against whole cities. Before pushing the concept of positive discrimination still 
further i.ito the model of Victorian charitable traditions it would be no bad 
thing if we stopped putting every barrier in the way of the urban poor. 

’'Self-help” is the message pleached to the socially deprived as we continue to 
cut off their most essential services. As cities lose their economic viability 
mind expanding theories are promoted for those who remain starved of intellectual 
and financial capital. It is in the ghettos or urban society that educationalists 
challenge the conventional wisdom of literacy. Here is the happy hunting ground 
of middle class liberals whose brilliant challenge to the goals of our society are 
scarcely heard in those majority areas who alone possess political leverage and 
control resources. 

The pioneer, the teacher, the advocate and the activist are allowed access to this 
laboratory on the tacit understanding that any activity must not result in any 
major shift of resources. And so instead of "development” we get "community 
development" and instead of schools we get "community schools". The old rule of 
"survey before plan" becomes "survey instead of plan" and as symptoms of depri= 
vat ion, such as crime and vandalism, assume exagerrated importance, remedies also 
shift from normal municipal programmes to the imposition of law and order. 

Like pollution, the social disintegration of the inner city just happened without 
the public at large perceiving what was going on. Consequently, the real problems 
have never been understood, the machinery of recovery never forged and the 
necessary funds never allocated. Like pollution, our solutions may be too late and 
much too little. 

At the same time public expenditure on social services and housing has risen 
dramatically over the years 1961 to 1970. In absolute amount, it has increased by 
139 • 3# • As a proportion of the Gross National Product it has increased by 
But over the last five years, there has been a sharp increase of key indices of 
social problems and demands on social services have grown steadily. These demands 
are particularly intens in large cities and, within the cities, are highly concen- 
trated in a few inner areas. 

Cities are themselves finding it more difficult to manage these problems and are 
becoming economically unviable. Large cities are losing population to surrounding 
areas (Exhibit A). Managerial and professional people are increasingly moving 
outside cities (Exhibit B). Industry also is vacating the inner city and, as a 
consequence, resources are growing much more slowly than demands for and costs of 
services (Exhibit C). 

In broad terms, rate support grants, public transport subsidies, urban motorways, 
redevelopment and overspill, new ard expanded towns etc., are all ways in which we 
subsidise the suburban exodus. And it amounts to an enormous subsidy to accommodate 
existing trends. Trends which impoverish the inner city and create substantial 
enclaves of social deprivation. 
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EXHIBIT A 



LARGE CITIES ARE LOSING POPULATION TO SURROUNDING COUNTIES 

% Change 1961 - 1971 
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Source: 1971 Census Preliminary Report 



EXHIBIT B 



MANAGERIAL AND PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE ARE INCREASINGLY MOVING 
OUTSIDE CITIES 



Managerial and professional jobs (.% change 1961 - 1966) 
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..... LEA VING THEM WITH A HIGHER PROPORTION OF SEMI-SKILLED 
AND UNSKILLED PEOPLE 
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EXHIBIT C 



COMPARED WITH SURROUNDING COUNTIES, FINANCIAL NEEDS OF MANY LARGE 
CITIES ARE GROWING FASTER THAN RATEABLE VALUES 



% Increase 1966 - 1971 




Sources Municipal Yearbook 1972 - Rates and Rateable Values in 
England and Wales 
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The middle mass of working population vote with their feet and they take with 
them their taxes, their skills and their political leverage* They are subsidised 
every step of the way by our urtan policies which echo the policies pursued in 
almost every State in Western Europe and the United States, The limitations on 
workers in socially deprived areas are a measure of the force of these current 
trends and are not likely to be overcome by the "social glue" of community 
development* Indeed unless new political, financial and management initiatives 
are to appear, we could face a breakdown of civilised relationships and the 
possibility of real social conflict* 

It is no accident that in Liverpool the keenest agency sponsoring new initiative 
is the constabulary, or at least its senior officers and chief constable. As one 
sergeant said at a conference: "Society pushes its problems into the dustbin and 
requires the policeman to sit on the lid". But it is quite unfair to delegate the 
"hot seat" to chief constables just as it is unfair to expect individual officers 
to remain unbrutalised where there is no matching dedication from other public 
agencies* 

We must not be deceived or side-tracked: effective development of the community 

is the efficient management of the public sector. Community development is 
synonymous with city management* Where there are major community problems there 
you will find also problems of city management and of local and central government 
machinery* That is why the worst ghettos in the United States, and e\en in this 
country, are those where local government machinery is minimal and where there is 
a history of neglect. 

The Unique Problem 

Our enlightened welfare state is reasonably sensitised to individual problems of 
deprivation and we have urged our legislators to do something about it* But there 
is no general public awareness that each type of deprivation assumes an entirely 
new dimension and character when compounded in specific urban territories* In 
such areas the poverty problem is the housing problem, the education problem, the 
colour problem, the crime problem, the health problem and, in short, the urban 
problem* 

The public is confused when the remedial effects of intervention in any single 
problem tend to be negated by the interactional demands of such areas* In fact, 
the public resents this seeming rejection of assistance and the only all-prevailing 
concept of multiple deprivation is still that cf a sin committed by people who have 
proved themselves unable to consume the specialised goods and services offered to 
them by professional caretakers* 

So our first job is to understand the inner city as a very unique and special 
problem of its own and to see its deterioration as a fundamental trend and process 
with quite global implications. Even the vast agrarian populations of Asia will 
be an urban society within a few generations and the rotten core of the whole thing 
will be these specific areas, special territories, where all the worst urban 
problems coincide* No political party and no politician in Europe or the United 
States can say that they have an urban policy - and that is to say, a social 
policy - while vast areas of our cities continue to grow worse* 

The inner city is the final condemnation of our whole economy and whole culture* 

The American dream ends in Watts County, German affluence in the Lehel of Munich 
and British justice in the Shankyll and the Falls, 
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Political Initiative 



To date no political party has really tried to get to grips with this unique 
problem and such areas are effectively disenfranchised* Since we are referring 
to cities, and therefore local government, electoral mathematics dictate that 
both socialists and conservatives will have regard to the majority of ratepayers* 
This simple matter has always exacerbated the downward spiral of inner areas and 
it has inhibited the initiative and level of attack required to face their 
intractable problems at source* 

Certainly, as far as those people right at the bottom of the barrel are concerned, 
it really doesn't matter if they have a socialist or a conservative council* It 
doesn't matter if they have a labour or tory prime-minister, they vail still be 
at the bottom of the barrel. As someone said, "It doesn't matter who you vote 
for, the government always gets in"! 

Ad hoc representation serves as a convenient smokescreen* The advocates for the 
poor very usefully make as much noise as they can about bad conditions but nothing 
could be much further from reality than the notion that all such areas need are 
legions of hot-rod sociologists, architects or spell-binding activists to voice 
their hitherto unspoken requirements* Radical social activists eventually demand 
a quite unacceptable redistribution of power and resources and, while highlighting 
problems, such pressure lies permanently outside the political process or its 
insensate machinery* Administrative social activists like those employed by 
local authorities favour a gradualist approach and aim for a smooth running game 
which inevitably favours the more powerful* The activity can be compared with 
basket-weaving as a type of social therapy and tends to be ignored by minority 
groups and the really under-privileged. 

The reform of local government will produce larger and more powerful local 
authorities but the central problems of minority areas may be as far away as ever 
from the priorities of the top politicians who will rui the new authorities. 
Neighbourhood Councils may provide useful forums but middle class neighbourhood 
councils will get most of the cake as usual* Participation in the public planning 
of such areas must be seen as P*R. rhetoric when planning is understood as 
programmes of meaningful events, all of which must be paid for, shapred and ordered 
by bureaucracies not themselves dedicated to problem solving in minority areas* 
Participation yes, but participate in what? Self-help yes, but help myself to what? 

To be positive, we must find a coherent way to involve top politicians in ai*ea« 
which themselves provide little electoral advantage. Only then will the resources 
and detailed management solutions follow* 

Management * 

The local government machine just evolved and its task was primarily administrative* 
Traditional functional departments multiplied together with the difficulties of 
lateral communications between them* As far as the vast majority of the 
electorate in the wider city area is concerned, things tick over reasonably well 
and problems of co-ordination are simply not a burning issue to the a verage 
suburban commuter. 

The situation is radically different in the inner city where to solve one problem 
is but to succumb to another. Tasks are emphatically developmental rather than 
administrative and the case for pro ject«orientated management structures is over- 
whelming if chaos, waste and frustration are to be avoided. 
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As it is one department will operate inefficiently for the want of involvement 
of another at the right tirr.e and, in the end, may solve one problem at the 
expense of creating several others* It is no accident that many local housing 
managers, teachers and other public servants become brutalised if the alternative 
is to go insane* 

Our management structure in cities is generally based on the myth that there is 
some elite business core which dominates their growth and decision-making 
institutions* In the last century this was certainly the case but now industrial 
or financial authority in the city is the local branch manager operating as a 
corporate bureaucrat in increasingly complex industrial complexes* No longer can 
the city "follow along behind”, merely administrating what is going on* The city 
is now in the real-estate business, in the employment business and most of all, 
the city is in the community business or the city is not in business at all • 

It is no longer possible to hold up the simple image of the town baron for the 
poor to emulate and send in the welfare agencies and charities for those that 
haven* t got the moral fibre to aspire* These days the baby born in an urban slum 
is simply not a potential president or prime-minister* The implied social mobility 
of the Victorian city is now as anachronistic as that city's management and 
charitable traditions* Distasteful or not, positive social planning is now the 
final and most important function of city management* 

Resources* 



Supplementary financial resource is needed to inspire real initiative and to ensure 
both management dedication and flexibility* For obvious reasons this must lie 
outside the fiscal competance of local government and the burden on the ratepayer 
must be relieved* Already successive governments have dissapated many millions of 
pounds in the Urban Aid Programme as the "Times” pointed out, through the lack of 
"any coherent strategy" and the lack of any "combined approach to the multiple 
problems of particular localities". 

The previous labour government initiated the Community Development Projects but 
because the Home Office did not accept as "a priori" case for resource handling 
agencies, even as a basis of research, their directors will be in a difficult 
position as they attempt a level of co-ordination found impossible by departmental* 
chief officers. Moreover, the urban programme does not deal with physical 
redevelopmen b and Community Development Projects are seen primarily as polishing 
up delivery systems in social services* In Liverpool there is. a CDP which is 
outside the large Educational priority area, where most of the residents are local 
authority tenants and where the population is predominantly white# 

The taxpayer has lavished money on new town development corporations which, if they 
were to bear the social costs they incur in the problem areas of deprivation, could 
show a short fall of debt charges even after 15 years. It is time that the problem 
areas themselves got a bit of these large budgets* It is time we went in there 
and spent it where the problems actually occur* 

A Way Forward 

Jack Dyckman once said that the dilemma for social planning was clearly not 
"bureaucracy or grass roots" but "what bureaucracy"? Both militancy and com- 
placency have obscured the need to fashion and fund new machinery which will be 
able to combine political, management and financial resource for a vital new 
initiative. The rationalisation of social policies must be coherently conceived 
both at the local level and at Vlhitehall and this should be a first priority of 
the Central Policy Review Unit at the Cabinet Office* 

m 
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Historically, the inner areas of our cities functioned as "educators” through 
which the under-privileged minority and ethnic groups passed outward and upwards 
to enjoy the economic opportunities of the wider community. This process stopped 
with the "twilight trap" where the urban poor became concentrated together, unable 
to escape. The dreadful decline of these areas must be halted, their misery 
alleviated and their historic role as educators reasserted. 

Possibly we need to expand the basic concept of educational priority areas now to 
every facet of local and central government policies within districts of the city. 
We must seek a methodology of preparing local plans under the 1968 and 1971 
Planning Acts and merge the potential of statutory and corporate planning with 
coherent district management and simplified procedures for local authority 
departments and other agencies. In this way it is not difficult to forsee a more 
relevant bureaucracy dealing with programmes of meaningful events which tackle 
the most outstanding deprivations of districts in a unified way. It is possible to 
see all public action in terras of such multi-lateral programmes which can then 
involve more fully the mass of the population and be shaped by them to meet their 
needs. 

Can local government now or in I97*f face up to this task? Can local government 
ever become dedicated, in a management sense, to the unique problems of deprived 
areas? Can local government as an institution become innovative as problems 
change and as new solutions evolve? I think not, unless we can conceive an Urban 
Programme which will perpetually stimulate local government to this end. 

This also is perfectly possible, but not without an adequate pilot programme. 

Here some of the Community Development Projects have been moving in the right 
direction and there is the immediate opportunity to build on their experience. 

But urgency is vital because other substantial pilot projects are required to allow 
discussions on a new Urban Programme with the new permanent constitutional 
authorities in 197^* 

For this purpose, therefore, adequate pilot studies mean those authorities who 
would be willing to co-operate wholeheartedly in (a) a government-financed 
programme focused exclusively on the areas where problems are concentrated - 
usually a few words in the inner areas of our older cities (b) the integration 
in this programme of the community development and self-help approaches and 
substantial programmes and services such as housing, environmental health, social 
services, education and employment (c) an organisation - within the local authority 
framework, to avoid it oeing strangled at birth - that can carry out such an 
integrated programme, co-ordinating all relevant services ar^ influencing the 
deployment of resources. 

For this purpose adequate pilot studies must not be designed and conceived to 
avoid the issue of the 100# supplementary resources which such areas simply must 
have. 

So let us be clear now and do not deceive ourselves any longer that resource is 
at the heart of this problem and the decline of the inner areas of our cities is 
the failure of management and of government. We look for Fenians and Orangemen 
under the bed in Belfast: true this has become an ethnic struggle to a major 
extent. But the real trouble there is really no more than 50 years of mismanage- 
ment of resources in the public sector* Community Relations Councils and cheques 
for anti-vandal committees are all red-herrings. The social disintegration 
implicit in V/atts County, L*pool 8, N Kensington, the I ?hel of Mui&h, Brussels, 
Belfast, and all the inner areas of Western Europe amounts to no more than the 
mindless mismanagement of our urban affairs. 
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THE SCHOOL AND CAPITALIST DEVELOPMENT 



My analysis is naturally restricted to the Italian context: l;hat does not 

exclude the possibility that this analysis could serve for a wider context, 
or as a point of departure for a wider discussion. The contribution of the 
other members of the group is two-fold. 

1) to consider if this analysis, although restricted to the Italian 
context, is correct. 

2) to compare this analysis with other analyses restricted to 
individual countries and to attempt a wider analysis. 

What trends have been revealed in the Italian school in the century following 
the Unification of Italy, and in the period following the last world war? 



I A progressive increase in investment in the sector of Public Education at all 
levels of the scholastic process. (See Tables 1 and 11 ) 

II Investment per head progressively proportional to the level of education. 

(See Table III) 

The fall-off in 1920 and 19^0 is tightly linked with the first and second 
world wars. 

Not having the relevant data for the period 19^0-1951 I do not know how 
far this fall-off reached after 19 ^ 0 , in order to consider if the budget 
of 1951 * relevant to the University, represented the end of the fall-off 
or a renewal which had begun previously. 

The data relevant to the University in 1969 explains in effect the troubles 
in th* University in 1968 and uncertainty is still much in evidence 
regarding University reform. It is certain, however, that in the Project 
1980 (see note l) the actual University population is forecasted to 
double, (from 500,000 to a million) 
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III The greatest investment is at the level of compulsory schooling - 

Primary and Junior High School, (Scuola Media is equivalent to the Junior 
High School in the English comprehensive system) See Tables I and II. 



IV The process of selection is at its greatest at the level of the compulsory 
school. (See Tables IV and V to IX) 

A comparison between the enrolments for primary school and those for 
Junior High and between Junior High and Senior High makes this assumption 
clearer. This can be verified further by comparing the enrolments of the 
Primary School of 1962-63 with those of the Junior High for 1967-68 and 
comparing the enrolment of the Junior High 1962-63 with those of the Senior 
High for 1967-68. 

At the same time the pheneomenon of those children behind and those repeating 
the year is not shown and these increase considerably the- number of 
selections of the compulsory school. 

A more detailed analysis relevant to the pupils born in 1950-51-52 whose 
scholastic results have been followed up for the complete period of compulsory 
schooling! carried out by the school of Barbiana (2), show sufficiently the 
weight of this selection. (See Tables X - XII) 

In fact from those bom in 1950-51-52, attending the first primary class in 
1956-57-58 and the first secondary school class in 1961-62-63$ 505*000 were 

excluded at the primary level in 1950 (1,050,000 - 664,000 - 119,000 (those 
repeating classes who then belong to a stream of different age), dn 1951 

389.000 (958,000 - 668,000 - 29 $000) and in 1952, 399,000 pupils (897,000 - 

716.000 - 146,000), and at the Junior High level in 1950, 249,000 (664,000 - 
438,000), in 1951 232,000 (668,000 - 459,000) in 1952, 273,000 pupils 
(716,000 - 472,000). 

In effect, of those born in 1950-51-52 and enrolled for the first primary 
class in 1956-57-58, 879,000, 835,000 766,000 pupils of the 1,050,000, 

958.000 and 897,000 enrolled, actually arrived at the Junior High School 

13 
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certificate level. (After 3 years secondary school). The situation, 
however, at the primary level has improved a great deal in the last few 
years (3), whilst at the level of the Junior High certificate it has 
remained still at about 60# average from the contemporary age group. 

The Project 80 still foresees as the rate of attendance - 100# for the 
Primary School and 95# for the Junior High School. 



V Extension of the school-leaving age. 

Casati's law passed in 1859, restricted to Piedmont, made education compulsory 
to the age of 8. 

In 1877 Coppino's law formally extended Casati's law to all national territory 
and compulsory education was extended to the age of 9» 

With Orlando's law in 1904, compulsory education was raised to 12 years of 
age. With Gentile's law of 1923 compulsory education was extended to 14. 

This last law was not applied for reasons connected with the social-economic 
development of the country and the financial incapability of the local 
authorities on whom the burden of this instruction fell. Only with the law 
(31st Dec. 1962) no. 1859 » making the school compulsory and providing free 
instruction to the age of 14, was it put into operation. Pressure in high 
places is now being brought to bear to extend compulsory education to 16 
years of age. (5) 



VI The tendency towards unification of the school curriculum, prior to 
University. 

One of the essential characteristics of Casati's law and Gentile's law was 
based on a cultural dichotomy between scholastic training of the humanistic 
type and that of the technical type. The primary level was the natural 
destiny of the working classes. Following this came a branching-off into 
two different sectors; the humanstic served for the formation of the ruling 
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classes and the technical served to qualify those who would assume 
executive positions and low and middle ’white-collar' occupations* 

(See fig. 1 & 2) In the technical sector, save for a few exceptions, entry 
to University was practically prohibited. (See fig 2). 

In 1940, the lower level courses of theClassics High School, the Technical 
and Teacher-Training Institute were unified. (See Figure 3)« 

With the law passed on the 31st Pec* 1962 - No. 1859 ♦ the Junior High School 
was fused with the introductory Professional School. Between 1961-66 greater 
possibilities for University were offered to those with diplomas from the 
Technical Institutes. (See Figure 4). 

With the law passed on the 27th October 1969 - No. 754, special, integrated 
courses became possible at professional institutes to reach the level of 
Senior High School and through this, entry to University. 

With the law passed on the 11th December 1969 - No. 910, the link between 
University and all Senior High Schools with a curriculum of 5 and 4 years, 
(the latter, if followed by a suitable one year course) was completed. 

As is clear, the process of unification happened in both senses: from the 

top to the bottom, and from the bottom to the top. Pressure in high places 
exists now to institute a single two-year course following Junior High School 
and part of compulsory education* (6) The Governmental structure seems 
sensitive to this pressure* (7) Symptomatic is the pushing forward of 
Project 80 which considers the first two years course of Senior High School 
as already an established fact. 



VII The absorption of the cost of education at the expense of the Central 
Government . 

With Casati's law of 1856, two 2-year courses for the primary school were 
instituted of which the first was obligatory and at the expense of only those 
local authorities who had 50 children of school age, and the second also 
obligatory and at the expense of only those authorities with more than 4,000 
inhabitants and where secondary schools existed. 
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This law waa not j/ut into effect, because the .majority of the local 
authorities, especially the smaller ones, could not support this 
financial burden. 

With the law Danneo-Ci*edaro in 1911, primary education of local authorities 
in those towns, not the principle ones of the provinces, became the 
responsibility of the State. 

With Gentile's law of 1923$ compulsory education consisted of five classes 
of primary school, as well as three classes post-primary of introductory 
professional training. 

After this law, the responsibility of post-primary education was added to 
that of primary education in the chief towns of the provinces. These towns 
succeeded in part to support obligatory primary school, but did not succeed 
in supporting this extra obligation. 

With the Royal Decree of July 1st 1933 - No. 786, all the primary and post- 
primary schools which were the responsibility of the chief towns, passed 
equally to be the responsibility of the State. 

With the law of Dec. 31st 1962 - No. 1859* all the pre-existing Junior High 
Schools, the introductory Professional Training Schools, the lower classes of 
Schools and Institutes of Art and Conservatories of Music, not to mention 
every other Junior High School, were brought together to nake one Junior High 
School, the responsibility of the State. 

Tables XIII and XIV clearly show the progressive involvement of public funds 
in the budget of Public Education. 

From 194? some provinces, with -a more autonomous constitution in relation to 
the Central Government, (Val d' Aosta, Sardinia, Sicily), have acquired 
greater power over the application of government policy at the local level, and 
in finances relative to public education. That, however, does not exclude the 
intervention of the State in educational expenses. 

This is shown more clearly in an analysis of Table XIV, where the contribution 
of the State is distinct from that of the Ministry of Education, because a 
part of the financial responsibility of the local authorities is in reality 
the responsibility of the State Budget. 

The same table shows the Incidence of the cost of education on the State Budget 
and on the Net National Revenue. 
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VIII Progressive increase 5n women teachers in obligatory schools. (Table XV) (8) 

From this table it is clear that the total number of women teachers is on 
the increase. The decrease in teachers not officially enrolled (insegnanti 
non di ruolo) and of teachers in private secondary schools clearly 
demonstrates the impact of the reform of 1962 in the Junior High School. 

Whilst the first decrease refers to the re-organisation of State schools 
and is resolved practically in a movement of teachers not enrolled to 
becoming teachers enrolled, the decrease in the private sector expresses 
the increase in ’’social esteem” of the State school in this section of 
education after the reforms of ’ 62 . 



IX Growing ’’proletarianisation” of the teachers in primary schools. 

”Proletarianisaticn” understood in two senses: proletarianisation as a 
condition, and as class consciousness. 

If we understand ’’proletarianisation” as a social condition in the sense 
that the origin of the majority of primary school teachers is that of the 
working classes, it is made clesr in the analysis of Table XVI and XX. 

In fact Table XVI shows how the presence of working-class youngsters at 
Senior High level is gradually increasing, and shows how, in parallel, the 
presence of youngsters of the wealthier classes is on the decline. 

If we concentrate our interest on the analysis of Table XVII, XVIII and 
XIX, relative to the section on Teacher-Training Institutes, from which the 
primary school teachers come, the contribution of the working classes in 
this section of education is very consistent. 

If we compare Tab] e XVIII which refers to youngsters receiving the Junior 
High Certificated in 1967* with Table XVII which refers to the enrolments 
of 1969-70 and cross-reference with Table XIX, we notice that the Teacher- 
Training Institutes are in decline in social esteem (9), but that in 
parallel, the presence of children of the working classes in these Institutes 
is on the increase. 
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Another indirect proof of the decline of social esteem regarding the 
Teacher Training Institutes, is precisely the growth in numbers of women 
teachers in the sector of compulsory education. 

If by "proletarianisation" we mean the process of social identification with 
the working class, the matter becomes difficult. Statistics regarding this 
do not exist to give us a band* 

First of all, the South is distinct from the rest of the country. In the 
South (See Table XX), the Teacher-Training Institute is on the increase, 

(in the Basilicata, which can be considered the most depressed area of the 
country, the percentage has risen to 33.1#) 

This precisely explains the fact that the Teacher Training Institute is 
considered by the relatively higher classes as a make-shift school for the 
less-bright, whilst for the working classes it is considered as necessary 
as a mechanism of social mobility. (10) 

The fact that in the South a weighty process of selection takes place at the 
primary level explains clearly why the primary school teachers in the South, 
in order to make this social gap which exists between manual and intellectual 
work use this one instrument that they have, (selection) in order to separate 
themselves from the more marginal classes. The selection itself represents 
almost psycho-analytically, a psychological instrument to free oneself from 
the trauma experienced, at just that moment when the social rise is attempted. 

In the North the situation is completely different. There the capital through 
trade and industry has no need of a heavy selective process at the level of 
compulsory education, but rather of a school for the masses as the natural 
preparation for a superior level of education: education certainly more 

functional for trade and industry. 

At the same time the subordinate social levels no longer keep the Teacher 
Training Institute as a qualifying element for social mobility. This explains 
why, in the North, the teachers in the compulsory schools have arrived at an 
awareness of their "proletarianisation” more quickly. The work presents 
itself to them no longer as qualified from a social point of view, but rather 
alienating, not free, bureaucratic and automated. 
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±ne majority of the movements among teachers for a different school, 
alternative in didactics an d values, have been verified there in the North. 

Expansion of the technical sector. Table XXI - XXIII. 

Among those enrolled at the Senior High School, the average yearly increase 
is continually rising (1959-64 - about 70,000 units per year, 1964-69 - more 
than 91*000 units per year). The same is true of the Technical Institutes 
in general, (1959-64 about 30,000 units p.a. 1964-69 - about 37*500 units p.a.) 
However, the Industrial Technical Institutes present a curve downwards from 
1965-66 onwards, certainly linked with the Italian economic recession. 

An effective decrease of diplomas awarded in the Technical Institutes 
should therefore be verified in 1969-70. 

In the Science High School, a significant jump ahead has been registered 
instead. The enrollments for the school year 1961 - 62 from 19*161 pass to 
60,230 in 1968-69 and those with certificates from 1960-61 to 1967-68 have 
almost doubled. 



XI Lack of expansion in Professional Training Sector (Table XXI-XXII) 

Whilst in the period 1959-64, the average increase in enrolments is 20,578 
per year, in the period 1964-69 this average fell to 6,339 • An increase in 
enrolments has taken place in the last 2 years (See Table XXII) especially 
1968-69; however, the percentage in respect to the total of all enrolments 
for the first year of secondary school, represents 23# whilst in 1961-62, 
it was 25.7# of the same total. 
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In conclusion to this brief examination of data, more than a few contradic- 
tions can been seen tc exist in the Italian School system: the principle 

ones arc summarised as follows 

0 Education for all: a rise in the school-leaving age, but a 
persistent selective process at this level of education. 

2) Expansion of education for all, but the beginning of a decline 
in the Teacher Training sector, necessary for this education. 

3) Decline in the professional training sector, which according 
to the ideas of the programmers of the Italian political 
economy, should be formed the greater part of the qualified 
labour force, necessary for the structural changes in the 
Italian economy# 

4) The excess, according to the true needs of the market, of the 
young people with diplomas from Technical Institutes, who ought, 
instead, to have replenished the intermediary technical and 
administrative staff# 

In reality, the Italian school is revealed as a pachyderm, slow to change, 
structurely outdated, still anchored to the philosophy of Gentile* s reforms, 
which reflected the Italian social-economic situation of 50 years ago anc 
incapable of coping with the new social-economic situation in Italy. The 
answer to these deficiencies in the Italian School which the political 
streams of the Italian Centre-Left are giving are the necessity, on the one 
hand to re-stabilise the Italian economy, strengthening the industrialisation 
of the South, and on the ether, reconstruct the school, by modern methods, 
removing all the useless embellishments and unifying as much as possible the 
school curriculum prioi* to University. A basic education to a higher level, 
needs to be created, a more flexible education however, more adaptable to 
the different needs and necessities of Italian production, and a greater 
absorption of people into manual work at the ower scholastic level, in order 
to provide the right flow (with no excess), of intermediate semi-skilled 
staff necessary for trade and industry. 
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Different opinions express the current ideas of the ex-parlementary Left 
who have concentrated a particular interest in the relationship school/ 
Italian capitalist development. I will explain here, in brief, the 
conclusions they have drawn, leaving the reader to carry out the relevant 
research for supporting data (12). 

The conclusions given by the ex-parlementary Left to explain the irregular 
development of the Italian school are as follows 

1) The presence of youngsters of the working-class and peasantry 
in the Senior High School (and in particular in the 
Industrial Technical Institutes and the Teacher-Training 
Institutes) has a certain consistency. 

2) This kind of school presents major difficulties for the 
professional market. 

3) These difficulties are directly proportional to the distance 
from centres of industrial development. 

4) Those awarded diplomas from the Senior High do not figure as 
unemployed because the majority enrol at the University in 
order to defer the problem of finding an occupation. In fact 
the analysis of data on employment for the age range 14 - 29, 
shows that the number of those employed has decreased by 
1,108,000 units, and that at the same time, for the same age 
range, unemployment has also decreased. 

5) The school in the next few years will be maintaining outside 
the labour market a consistent quota of potential labour 
force in order not to create a situation which would put 
pressure on the labour market. The working Italian popula- 
tion is on the decrease. In fact, we have moved from 43*5# 
in 1951 to 36*3$ i* 1 1969. However, according to the 
programmers of Project 80 the future is not so rosy. They 
have formulated 3 variants of development, the first (V) 
with a development rate from the State Income of 5# would 
bring employment to 19,500,000 people which, considering 
the increase of population at that time, would lower the 
active working population to 33. 5^. 

n 
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5) (Continued) 

The second variant (VI) with a development rate of 6# 
would bring employment to 21 , 385*000 units, with the 
percentage of active working population at 37$. 

The third variant (VII) would raise employment to 
21,960,000 with a greater percentage of active working 
pcpul ation. 

However, according to the programmers of the Plan, the 
two last variants although "satisfactory”, imply a high 
rate of development and full use of resources, superior 
in each case to present tendencies. 

That means that the employment situation in the next 
10 years will be grave and in this context the function of 
"parking” of the school becomes important for the total 
economic equilibrium and social peace. 

6) The connection between development and under-development 
still guarantees the reproduction of "the army of reserves" 
as a potential migratory labour force ( f om the country to 
the city, from the South to the North, froL, Italy to Common 
Market Countries). Therefore a prolonged school attendance 
also serves as a regulating mechanism for the flow of 
"liberated" man power in the development — under-development 
process. It is not by chance that the South -has a greater 
rate of attendance at Senior High School, because only at 
that level is the social rise believed possible for the few 
"liberated", leaving behind the majority of unqualified. 

Even this rise i.i society is, in reality, illusory. 

7) The subsequent task of this school would be that of ensuring 
a basic form of education which should not oe specifically 
technical, but capable of creating maximum mobility (horizontal) 
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7) (Continued) 

and adaptability of the labour force (formation of cultural 
uniformity, mass conformism, mental elasticity ana adaptability 
to change, as well as co-operation at a subordinate level). 

8) The selective mechanism in existence in the schools today 
tends to become modified through forms of selection included 
in the internal structure of the school system. 

At primary level at its total extension as foreseen at 10006 
in Project 80, the incidence of special and differential 
classes will be broadened, with the consequence that social- 
cultural discrimination will be institutionalised on pseudo- 
scientific and mass welfare bases. At the secondary level, 
the mechanism selection-expulsion will work in the same way. 

In the Technical Institutes failures will not be produced by 
exam, results, but during the course. At University level 
some new hierarchies will be invented, connection with different 
types of qualification, to operate a further selection. 

In effect, selection will operate continually, but on the wider 
scale of prolonged attendance at school/University. 

9) The actual expansion of the school for the masses in Italy 
represents "a growth without development" of an institution 
largely a parasite, which as it grows reproduces itself 

(6006 of Uni ;rsity graduates in Italy flow back into the school) 
(14) and in which inefficiency, the waste of time and the under- 
employment of mental and physical energies of the educated 
messes are not considered "pathological" elements, because for 
the school, basic training is only one of its functions. 

Its other functions, already pointed out, institutionalise the 
waste - a natural law in a mature capitalism. 
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10) In conclusion "longer school” as a phenomenon of the mass 
comes as a burden for working classes - directly because it 
encourages keeping the younger elements of the family in school, 
unproductive and at the cost of further expense, and indirectly 
3 incs the rising cost of education is met by subsequent taxes on 
the same working classes; functioning as ’’parking” for the 
unemployed labour force removes for the time, the problem of 
unemployment, but does not resolve it, because over a longer 
period, the mass of unemployed will increase; the ’’longer school” 
will exaggerate the social division of ” intellectual” and ’’manual” 
work, between programme planning and execution, will produce 
again the roles between directors and subordinates, and through 
the illusion of social promotion, the more gifted elements of 
the working class will be integrated, equally well, into work 
which, in the end, is still of a dependent and subordinate nature. 

The ’training* and * pr oduc tion * become in this way two separate, divided, moments 
(the school as a ’separate institution* from the * place of work* and as a place 
where a socially unproductive training takes place as an extension of childhood 
dependence) • 

At the same time the best basic training will not be evaluated in a work rela- 
tionship, will not be capitalised for the benefit of the worker, but being a 
type of training common to all, and of a medium level, in practice will be 
asked for as a normal condition in the work relationship and therefore its 
value will be practically zero. 

This kind of school which emphasises the difference between intellectual and 
manual work through its training will, in fact, in the immediate future 
restrain the growing up of an aggregation of the working class, but over a 
longer period will reveal its internal contradiction, which then cannot be 
resolved through an intense horizontal mobility as now. 

Does this last analysis, even if only a summary, seem enough to justify the 
contradiction existing now in the Italian school? 

Does a *plan* exist in Italian capitalism for the school? 

*4 
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Isn’t it rather that the Italian school has developed in the lact 20 years 
under the impulse of objeccive social factors, as a ’’separate body”, 
following a logic which is, in effect, illogical to the development of 
Italian capitalism? 

What basic reasons determined the Italian recession of 1963-64? What did 
the Italian entry into the Common Market bring about in the school? 

Can the school be considered still as geared structurally to the Italian 
economic boom, whilst now Italian capitalism in respect to the 'European 
market is in search of greater space for expansion, is in the phase of 
rationalising its internal structure in order to try to be more competitive? 

How would the school be able to adapt quickly to necessities which are not 
even clear to Italian capitalism itself? What level of subordination will 
the Italian capitalism acquire in respect to European capitalism? 

If the subordination is heavier than foreseen, doesn't it seem that the 
Italian school with all its contradictions is, in spite of itself, more 
"functional” to Italian capitalism than had been foreseen? 

I will explain: it is evidence that in the present state of things, the 

Italian school produces a heavy selection process at the primary level in the 
South of Italy; in the economically depressed classes. That this process 
should decrease seems only slightly probable; that this form of selection 
will occur in the future with mechanism already used and expanding (differential, 
and special school) is however probable, but selection will remain. If we 
consider the fact that emigration from the South of Italy to Europe is © 
constant phenomenon, and thinking about Germany alone (15) as far back as 1955 - 
the year in which this country began to absorb foreign labourers (it is an 
interesting coincidence that this, in fact, meant Italians) there were 80,000 
people and at the end of September 1971 there were 2,240,793 people (l6) of 
which 550,503 were Italians. Isn't it a significant coincidence that whilst 
the Italian economic programmers (Project 80) foresee in 1980 a decrease in 
the active working population to a level almost the same as the actual level 
of employment in Southern Italy alone, the German programmers recognise the 
need to absorb foreign labourers in 1985 from 2.2 to 2.8 million people? 

ft 
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What weight will the fact that equal professional qualifications may he 
accepted throughout Europe have on the Italian school? If this variable, 
not foreseen by the ex-par lenient ary Left, should intervene, the Italian 
school would cease to have the ’’parking" function, but would be already 
"integrated" at a European level faster than foreseen* 

The day in which a major economic integration takes place in Europe, the 
idea that people trained in one country must necessarily work in that 
country, will have much less significance to European capitalism than that 
today. 

Is the "longer school" necessarily a "parking area" fro a mature capitalism, 
if in the case of the German capitalism, certainly more mature than that 
Italian, the "longer school" comes to be considered one of the causes of the 
necessity to absorb labourers from abroad? (17) Have the troubles caused 
by the German apprentices, which have been going on in the last two years, 
revealed enough to help us understand more clearly what we are insinuating? 

It is symptomatic that they are asking for a school, but a more serious school, 
more clearly and closely allied to their lives and their work; a school not 
organised by employers but conducted by they themselves as the best solution; 
or at least by the State as the Trade Unions suggest. On this question and 
the others, I would like to hear your opinions. 
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A THEORETICAL MODEL OF THE DETERMINANTS OF EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 
Introduction 

Social policy discussions in the field of education have centred on two 
main problems, those of efficiency and social justice* As problems they are 
not separate from one another and the pursuit of one need not necessarily 
involve the devaluation of the other# The best way in which to achieve a 
balance between the two is, however, still open to considerable dispute# 

Will a comprehensive schools policy contribute to equality of educational 
opportunity? If it does, will it be at the expense of educational standards? 

How far will central government expenditure on educational priority areas 
increase rates of staying on at school beyond the statutory leaving age? 

What, in any case, is the precise relationship between expenditure on education 
and rates of staying on at school? What financial and social provisions are 
called for to substantially offset the accumulative handicaps of social class, 
housing standards and variations in Local Authority provisions? 

These questions are difficult to answer even in a narrow technical sense 
although one of the aims of this paper is to suggest one approach to their 
solution. They are yet more vexing in that they incorporate widely different 
assumptions about the ends of education and the aims of social policy. The 
apparently simple notions of efficiency and justice can be seen in terms of 
economic instrumentality or individual excellence. Justice can be conceptualised 
in meritocratic or egalitarian terms. Thus it is possible to distinguish at 
least four types of policy orientations which, if pursued, would lead to quite 
different consequences for the structure of educational institutions and the 
nature of their work. 



Justice 

Meritocratic Egalitarian 

Instrumental 

Expressive 




Figure T 
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Examples of all four such policies can be easily identified in recent 
writings in the field* ' 

It is not the aim of this paper to argue directly for a particular course 
of social policy but to urge that social policy discussions need to be 
empirically grounded. Our main point is that, particularly in the field 
rf educational sociology, research has been handicapped both by a paucity 
of empirical information about the operation of educational systems and 
by a narrowness of focus which has immunised I.ocal Education Authorities 
from careful and critical analysis. Whatever social policy ends are 
pursued the selection of the appropriate means for their achievement 
involves some consideration of the contribution of Local Authorities to 
the efficient functioning of the educational system. 

*e have argued elsewhere that sociological models of determinants of the 

factors influencing school attainment have been preoccupied by the culturally 

2 

deadening impact of working classness. Our aim was to make clear our view 
that while social class favours do influence school attainment the precise 
way in which they do so had still to be conceptualised adequately. We 
argued that social factors operate just as significantly on the educational 
resources, policy and expenditure of a local authority as on the cultural 
and motivation equipment of types of children.^ Using the technique of 
multiple regression, but on a restricted body of data, we were able to 
demonstrate that the amount of variation in rates of staying on at school 
which could be predicted from a knowledge only of the social class character- 
istics of a local authority was far less than had previously been supposed. 

The aim of this paper is to carry on that analysis with a wider body of data 
for Northern Local Authorities, to examine what amount of variation in rates 
of staying on at school can be predicted from a knowledge of some specified 
variables describing local authority resources, expenditure and wealth and 
to describe on the basis of a theoretical model the previse mode of operation 
of social class factors. 

The analytical focus of this study and the type of analysis which it uses follow 
logically from some recent writings in the field. Variations in the provision 

of all types of local services between authorities have been carefully examined 

5 6 7 

by Bleddyn Davies , Taylor and Ayres , John Eggleston , and Noel Boaden . 

Such variations, as Boaden has convincingly argued cannot be explained in terms 

of central government decisions. Explanations have to be sought in the 

different needs, social policies and resources of local authorities and presuppose 







resources. 



a view of si-ch authorities ao * authoritative ulioca*.. .•r^’ 
between -iff ere., t sectijnc of the con.--.un* ty.^ 

The precise amount of variation in rates .,f staying on at school which 

can te pred-cte- from such variation in local authority provision is not 

clear from the literature mentioned. Boaden’s account is far more 

concerned with a description of the variables which influence local 

expenditure an- policy than with an assessment of the efficiency of 

the local system. ..hat is clear, however, is t..at the interaction of 

needs, dispositions and resources does not lead to random outcomes. 

He is able to establish a number of important recurrent relationships. 

Thus the submission of plans for comprehensive organisation is positively 

related to Labour party con rol of the authority, high social class 

composition of an authority and the presence of a low labour percentage 

on the council coincides with a higher provision of grammar achool 
o 

places."' weaving aside the question of the relative efficiency of 
different typec of provision sinco ’this in a difficult question which 
raises complex problems of educational values’ loaden’s overall assess- 
ment is as follows: ’’Thus we have a se.vice in which needs and dispositions 

produce a pressure for provision with resources automatically being channelled 
for this purpose.” his measure of educational expenditure however is not 
the best on* available. expenditure per capita per thousand of the 
population conceals the way in wh-Ch this money is being spent and it is 
perhaps this variable which compels Boaden to conclude that in the provision 
of local education services, local needs are of far greater significance than 
patterns of expenditure. 



Despite this objection, however, the need to investigate local authorities 
has been unambiguously established. The aim of this paper is to describe 
a theoretical model of some of the variables which relate to influence the 
educational yield of patterns of provision and to se :• whether or not it is 
possible to assess the direction of influence of these variab.es, particularly 
that of social class. 



The approach we are adopting is distinctively sociological. Its aim is to 
give an account of the way in wh.ich resources influence the life chances of 
school children although at this stage of our enquiry it is not possible for 
us to give a rounded picture of this process. Further investigations are 
planned into the political process of Local Authority decision making and the 

way in which presence or absence of rood facilities, staff pufil ratios and 
innovating teaching methods, all of whicx. are influenced by the resources 
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commanded by an authority,' operate to influence LLe output a. retaining 
power of schools, 

i ,ethodolof.y 



There are several ways through v.hich it would be possible to assess the 
explanitory efficiency of different accounts of the way in which social 
class, factors influence attainment. The approach adoptea here is to 
examine the influence of environmental factors taken together with the 
resources, patterns of provision and expenditure of local authorities. 



The data necessary for such an approach is to som~ extent readily available 
from official sources. As a resu'xt it is a comparatively easy task to test 
the relationship Vetv/een a number of variables (including social class, 
social environment . resources, provision and social policy) as these 
influence rates of staying on at school. ^ 



If the statistical techniques of path analysis are employed on th~s data 
then it becomes in principle possible to test out complex theoretical models 
describing the interrelations of the variables already mentioned. 



In figure 2 we represent the important variables we are concerned with in 
this paper in the form of a simple diagram. This figure does not represent 
a fully designated path diagram but it does clearly indicate what relationships 
can be tested and assessed. -fm ^ 




Soc \ a.| 1^"^ 

C\assl ^v^socidA venditions 



Direct:, 



In this scheme the influence of low social class upon attainment can be examined 
in at lea., t four different ways each pointing- to the different modes through 



which social class factors influence attainment. The first is through its effects 
on the environment of the child. The second is through the resources and level of 
provision associated with low social ol*««. The third is through the interaction 
of types of social policy and levels of provision. The final influences are those 
deriving from a particular culture or languere style. These ere +he attributes of 
social class which ahve been traditionally conceptualised by edu national sociologist 
and whose effects are thought of as being separate from those of resources, 
policies and types of provision. Given the analytical weight which has been 



£ 
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attached to this 1'tter ?roup of factors and the social oolicy programme which 

hove been derived from them it is very impor+ar.t th^t some attempt be mode to 

establish who t amount of variation in rates of attainment can be directly 

1? 

attributed to them. ' One of the aims of this paper, as it has already been 
pointed out, is to show ttrt the erplanitorv por^r o** socio-cultural v^iablos 
i" far less than h^s nrevi r 'u« , 'i v been . What ' rT ' n1, — ■ th*p '"‘l'**'" 

-■ - thr jana)yr.-f «y ns +v.,~> 0 +Vir>r* of one ra 1 1 or> of social class influences. 

T’he analyses pr • sented here is not in ar.y sense a final one* The nature 
of the data to he used imposes several restrictions on the method. To fully 
test the model described in figure 2 it would be necessary to employ longitudinal 
data on the effects of differences in resources and nrovision over time. The 
data we have used is cross sectional data. Longitudinal data, is available but 
up to the p^sent we h^v® not had the resources to u;:e it. 

One important diffie.ul+y associated with our <i*ta, and particularly the data 

dealing with the relationship between ^ates of staying on at school and provision, 

is that the direction of influence of these factors is difficult to disentangle. 

Higher rates of staying on at school will automatically call forth different 

levels of provision. Noel Hoaden has suggested that levels of provision are 

strongly reflexive to real educational needed On the other hand there is reason 

to suppose that the -reia tionship is not quite so reflexive. John Eggleston has 

established for some Midland Local Authorities that staying on at school is 

positively related to the provision of extended school courses!^ Bleddyn Davies* 

calculations also seem to suggest that rates of staying on at school was not a 

15 

major determinant of provision. For these reasons we can proceed with some 
confidence with our analysis although it is based on cross sectional data with a 
small chronological ordering included. 

The data has been d^awn from the three Northern Economic Planning Regions 
and for this reason it hes an important skew to it. The data is censu.., d'.ta and 
while not there^OT*e subject to sampling biases, it does describe the poorest part 
of England. The effect of the biasing is not to obscure the way in which low 
social class influence attainment. Rather it is to mask the positive influence of 
high social class and high resources. In any case we have pT*» ported the results 
of the national study, admittedly on a more restricted set of data, in Appendix A 
of this paper. 

The method was to construct a correlation matrix describing the interrelation- 
ship between twenty-nine variables derived from fifty- three Northern Local 
Authorities. This matrix is given in Appendix B together with alist of the 

variables employed. This data was then tested in various ways, first by factor 
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analysis, then by a combination of multiple regression and partial correlation 
techniques, and finally, by a very speculative and avowedly improper use of 
path analysis, A description of the various methods and of the results derived 
is the content of the remainder of this paper. 



The Factor Analysis 

In order to summarise the very large body of data incorporated in the large 
correlation matrix we subjected it to a factor analysis and rotated the factors. 
This procedure is descriptive rather than analytic since there are considerable 
technical difficulties imposed by the techniques of factor analysis!^ The results 
do indicate a cluster of important relationships even if they do not allow Us to 
make statements about the causal interrelations of the variables employed. The 
factor analysis of the data is given in Appendix C. 

Factor One which explained 21$ of the overall variation in attainment was 
strongly positively correlated (i.e. a correlation of more than 0.3.) with the 
following variables: 



Housing overcrowding 


r m 0.4 


Population density 


0.5 


Industrialisation Index 


0.46 


Low social class 


0.65 


$ Males leaving school at minimum 




age in 1961 


0.90 


$ Females ” 


0.92 


No. Tears Labour control in 1960*s 


0.70 



This factor was strongly negatively correlated with the following variables: 



Positive housing amenity r « 0.79 

Per capital expenditure on pupils 0.42 

Expenditure per pupil on primary 
school teachers 0.48 

Proportion of children staying on at 16 0.71 

»» n n « t» 17 o.68 

Grants per 1,000 populations receiving 

high grade F.E. awards 0.64 

Grants for teacher training 0.35 



This factor would thus appear to be a summary of the interrelationship 
between social class, (the parental group educational experience variables mast 
be taken as social class variables), housing and other enviromental conditions, 
educational resources and provision, and educational attainment. 




m h° summery run: children with f ether? in low status occupational 

^ol^s, '"hose mothers and fathers are likely to >rve le**t school at the minimum 
possible asre, live in overcrowded houses l Q ckin^ in one or more basic amenities, 
locate'! in industrial areas of high population density, where they h^ve less spent 
on them by society during their short school life. Srcb a suirora’T gives the total 
cloture of •’depreviation" without describing the causal interrelationships within 
the deprevation complex. Hegr-'ssion and path models, rather than factor analysis 
are the appropriate techniques for facilitating causal analysis. Before proceeding 
to such analysis of the complex indentifi.ed by this first factor, it is worth 
looking at some other elements which emerge from the Factor Analysis. 

Factor Two, "explaining" 9.6 $ of total variance is positively correlated with 
proportion of 13 year olds in comprehensive schools (r = 0.96) and with expenditure 
per pupil on secondary school teachers (r « 0.30), and negatively correlated with 
porportion of 13 year olds in G^ammer schools (r = 0.73) and in secondary-modern 
schools (r = -0.9l). 

This summarizes the abvious statement that the more children in an L.E.A. are 

in comprehensive schools, the fewer are in a selective system, together with the 

interesting and less obvious indication that in comprehensive school sytems overall 

expenditure on pupils is higher than inseleetive systems. This accords with some 

1 5 

indications the present authors found in an North-Eastern study a ting to the 

exis+enee .of egalitarian and non-egalitarian L.E.A's. 

Factor Three "explaining" 8.2T of total variance is postively correlated with: 



and negatively correlated with low social class r = -0.36. This seems merely 
to summarize the information that the poor don’t live in wealthy towns. 

Factor Four "explaining" 6.7? total variance is positively correlated with 



value further education awards, r = 0.87. Since there swards are typically paid 
oat of "residual" income, this relationship is not surprising. 

Factor Five "explaining" 4 . 87 ? total variance is positively correlated with 
per capita expenditure r - 0.35, and no. per thousand age-group new award s for 
University, high grade F.E. and teacher-training (r « O. 85 , O .36 and 0.33 
respectively), which indicates a relationship between wealth of and provision 
made by an L.E.A., and elitist attainment within the system. 



Population density 
■Rateable value per capita 
Density rate per pupil 




* 0.42 



L.E.A's size (popul '•tion) r » 0$82 and no. per thousand of age - group lesser 
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F-ctor Six seems to describe only land values i.e. it is postively correlated 
with expenditure per primary pupil on rent and rates r = 0.89 and Industrialisation 
Index r « 0.46. (Total "explanation" * 5$). 

Factor Seven and Factor Eight explaining 8*9 ft and of total variance 

respectively are expenditure factors. Factor seven is negatively correlated 
with expendture per pupil (r = 0.70) and all the provision components of the. 

Factor eight is negatively correlated with industrialisation index (r * — 0. 35) ♦ 
population of 13 year olds in Grammer schools (r = -0.32) and expenditure on 
primary school equipment (r * -0.86). This is propably a statistical artifact. 

Factor Nine accounting for 4.3^ of total variance in merely ’’rich towns”. 

Factor Ten accounting for 9.2°/r of total variance is negatively correlated with 
proportion of pupils receiving school meals who receive them free r * -0.72, housing 
over-crowding r « -0.71, population density r = -0.45, expenditure per secondary 
school pupil on rents and rates r = -0.36, and is positively correlated with 
expenditure per primary school pupil or primary school teachers, r m 0,33, 
proportion children staying on until 16 r = 0.45, and the ’’teacher training 
variable” r » 0.55* It thus appears similar to variable 1, given that ”rent and 
rates” are land value determined. 

The Regression Models 

As a preliminary stage in the exploration of causal inter-relationships 
in the class-deprivation-attainment complex, we constructed a number of multiple 
regression models. These are given in Appendix D. The first six of the 
multiple-correlation coefficients presented there are an indication of the 
explanatory power of the ’’independent” variable set in relation to the six 
indices of "attainment" which we took as the dependent variables. The rest 
relate to the first of these dependent indices i.e. the no. of children in an 
Local Education Authority's schools as a propafcion of those aged 13 . three years 
earlier. This "retention in school” index is concentrated upon because it is 
the chronological precursor of other educational attainment and as such can be 
taken as the simplest measure of output of school systems. The multiple correlation 
coefficient r 24, 1-2 3 which indicates the amount of variation in tha rate of 
staying on, which can be predicted by the variation in the "independent” variables 
has the value r 24,1-23 * 0.89 which indicates that taken together the independent 
variables ■explain"nearly of the variation in the rate of staying-on until 
16. The object of the other regression models is to chart just how this 
variation la made up, and in particular, to explore the modes of operation of low 
social class. 
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•The zero-oruer \rcauct moment correlation between our index f 
social class (narrowly defined) and rate of stayin', on until lc i.e. r24*£ 
is -0.56 givin; an r^ of 0.31. If we composite this occupational definition 
of lo . social class with U.e indices measuring: parental age-rroups educational 
experience in terms of proportion leaving school at minimum possible age 
(variables 12 and 13 j which can properly be re- arde^ as n social class variable 

then the value of r24,S,12,13 is 0.72 (sig- _s not t iv.n for multiple correlations) 

2 ^ 
giving an r of 0.52) It would appear from these results that low social class 

is a very important determinant of educational attainment. The problem they pose 

is what are the modes of operation of that determination? 

If we turn back to the hypothetical model represented by figure 2 in this 
paper, we $ee ohat this suggested that the operation of the influence of low 
social class was through four major modes viz:- the resource-provision mode, 
the policy provision mode, the environmental mode and the residual mode, 
comprising- the direct "attribute" effects of low social class. .e can, by 
constructing the appropriate multiple correlation coefficients, look at the 
isolated effect of resource-provision, policy, and environment. This effect 
is isolated in the sense that it ignores other variables which may have a 
determinant effect, rather than in the sense of taking- them into account. 

Thus r24.1-5 i«Q° the amount of variation in the rate of staying on which 

can be predicted from variation in a group of environmental variables has the 

value r24,10-r measuring the predictive effect of variation in an L.3.A. *s own 

2 

resources on rates of staging on has the value r24.10-0.34, r *0.12, r24.11 

measuring the effect of total resources after the effect of redistributive grants 

2 

has the value r24.11* E 0.51» r « 0.26. 

Taken these two together (which is meaningful since 10, d rate per pupil is a 

measure of resources over time, whereas 11, per capita expenditure, is a measure 

of current resource provision) r24.10,ll=0.59.r « 0.35* If we look at the 

effect of the current expenditures per pupil on equipment and teachers in 

both primary and seconoary schools i.e. construct r24. 18,19,22,23, this has the 
2 

value r«C.4$ r =0.24. The influence of variations in proportions of children 

attending schools of different types, which in the turrent situation of 

secondary reorganization is very much a measure of policy influence, is described 

by the coefficient 1*24.15-17 which has the value r0.34» r^=0.11. Taken together 

resource, provision and policy variables i.e. 10,11,15-19 and 22,23 give a 

2 

multiple co. relation of r24, 10, -u.l, 15-19 > 22-23-0.69, r -0.47. ./hen the 
environmental variation is added in i.e. r24, 1-5, 10-11, 15-19,22-23 is constructed 
this has the value r»0.C5, ^=0.72. This suggests that some 724 of the total 

69 
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variation in the rate of staying on at school can be accounted for in terms 
of variation in educational resources, policy, and provision, taken together 
with variation in physical environment ^ne wonders which aspect of "bad 

environment” is operative here. The incites we employed describe Newsom’s 
grey areas ffhich unlike Piowden’s scattered and exceptional B.P.A.s 
contained yjof all schools , and it may be that the operative agencies 
are outmoded schools with inexperienced teachers and a high teacher turnover. 

This would accord with Douglas’ findings on the effect of moves to council estates 
Thus these environmental indices may in fact not operate independently but 
through a "school- system” variable which they indirectly reflect. A more 
complete model must attempt to assess this by, e.g. examining school-age, 
teacher turnover, etc.) 

This leads to the question of whether the effect of low social-class can 
be considered as being mediated through this resource, policy, provision 
environment complex. If we add in low social class, broadly defined, to our 
model Wo- find that r24,l-5,8,12-12,-19»22-23(a correlation which includes a 
measure of the / inf luence of labour party control) xsDcf^^xtlxackxtiijEZ has the 
value r»0.87»r *0.75* This enables us to construct themultiple-partial 
correlation coefficient r24(8, 12, 13) ,1-5, 10-11, 14-19*22, 23, i.e. the measure 
of the amount of variation in rates of staying are which can be predicted from 
variation in social class composition of the population (broadly defined) when 
variation in resources, provision, policy and environment are controlled for 
this has the added advantage of enabling "non-class” effects of parental 
educational experience t , be assessed. By generalization from the standard 
formula 1 ^ we can say 

r 2 24 (8,12,13), 1-5 , 10-11 , 15-19 *22,23 - 3 2 24«8,12.13.1-5 etc. - H 2 24.1-5 etc 

l-R 2 24.1-5 etc. 

i.e. r 2 24(3,12,I3)l-5 etc. « 0.75 - 0*72 

1 - 0.72 

* Q»Q3 
0.28 

« 0.11 

\*hen this is compared with the simple multiple correlation coefficient r24.8,12,13 

2 

which gives an r value of 0.51 it will be apparent that this result tends to 
confirm the hypotheses advanced in diagrammatic style in figure 1. In other 

words we can reasonably say that just under 80 , ; > of the influence of low social 
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class and educational experience of the parents* age-group operates through 
the specified mode: we suggest, and approximately 20 is left as an unexplained 
reside il. If we tar.e the narrower definition of low social class i.e. in terms 
of acv.lt male occupations, which has a mean value of 2$'. , and describes tne proportioi 
in the population of seim-and unskilled worker.? ofte^ Marked off as ’’lower 1 ' 
working-class, we find that the corresponding partial correlation coefficient: - 

r 2 24.8, 1-5, 10-11, 15-19*22-23 * 0.07 



when this xc contrasted with the simple zero-order product moment correlation 
2 

coefficient r 24.8=0.31, we see that & corresponding residual of about 20 j of 
“ effect of low social class is left unexplained by variation in policy, 
provision and resources. 



.Ve did not consider it very meaningful to carry out the reverse procedure for 
assessing the positive influence of high social class giv n the bias in 
using a Northern data base which we have already referred to, butin ani. earlier 
national study we did obtain similar results using a much more restricted data 
base 

In a sense this kind of regression analysis _s rapidly becoming a historical 
technique. The potential is rapidly becoming a historical technique. The 
potential offered by path analysis means that any full-scale research project 
is far batter advised to employ a technique which allows specific, rather than 
aggregated relationship to be tested. however, multiple-regression does at 
least allow us t:. generalize, albeit in the context of some heroic assumptions ^ 
and the results presentee here are sufficiently striking to at least suggest 
that "deprivation*’ ought to be understood in terms of the areas we suggest. Je 

will discuss all this in rather more detail in the conclusion. For now we 
will attempt a very crude and ’’invalid” application of path analysis to the 
area under conoiderati ;n, in an attempt to explore the specific routes of 
operation of these variables. 
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The Path Analysis 




suggested in figure 2 and follows the standard conventions for drawing path 
diagrams. Although, as we have previously stated, the use of path analysis 
techniques with cross-sectional data in which these reflexive relationships is 
properly speaking invalid, we felt that it would be interesting to engage in the 
speculative exercise of ons true ting this diagram. In the diagram the variables 
numbered are the following variables listed in Apendix B. 



1. 


High Social Class 


m 


Var 7 


2. 


Low Social Class 


as 


Var 8 


3. 


Policy 


as 


Var 15 (Proportion of 13 year olds in Comprehensive 
Schools) 


4. 


Resources 


m 


Var 11 (per capita expenditural) 


5. 


Provision 


as 


Var 18 (Expenditure per primary puil on primary 
teachers) 


b. 


Soc. Conditions 


- 


Var 2 (Housing Overcrowding) 


7. 


Attainment 


as 


Var 24 (Proportion staying on until 16) 
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Tt wi 1 1 b® notei that ry omnl oyinp* r^irrg^y expend i ture variable as our 
rrovivsion variable we have tried to avoid some of the problems of reflexivity 
in this model is far loss complete in terms of ranr-e of v riables employed than 
these covered in the multiple repression exercises described in the previous 
chapter, ^his m^ans t^t there are fewer possible p->t.hs fo**" the influence of 
social class than there would he if all twenty-one variables there utilized we^e 
employed, and this is likely to compartively exasperate the ul ~ect influence of 
social class factors. 

The overall explanatory power of the model in relation to the final dependent 
variable is given by the souere of root 1 - Fe = 0,6l (l - the coeffecient of 
alien tat ion) . 

Thus overall the model gives an account of some 60$ of the variation in the 
rates of staying on until 16. It will, be noted that this Is less than the 
mul tipi e-regression ’’complexes” described in the previous section. 

Perhaps the only other useful comments to make upon this path model r»v*te 

to the ranking* of determinant influences an rite foment and the assessment of 
the direct as opposed, to mTir-rt effects of 

social class. To deal with the first the ranking* of paths to ’’attainment” is 



as follows: 






1. 


Social Conditions 


- .423 




?. 


Provisi on 


.350 




3. 


Low Soria 1 niaes 


- .318 




4. 


High Social Class 


.118 




5. 


Pol icy 


.079 




This certainly lends support to any conception of deprivation couched in 
terms of educ* tional resources and environmental conditions. 


In 


terms of "direct" a: 


opposed t*o " indigo t.” 


effects of social class, 



the implications of the model are that of t.h^ total variation in attainment due 
to low social class, some 41$ was "indirect”, that is through the policy, resources- 
provision, and social conditions modes specified in the hypothetical diagram in 
figure 2, For hi^h social class some 45$ of effect can be considered to °ct through 
these modes. These results are less striking than those of the multiple regression 
calculations but it must be remembered that they are in the context of a far less 
complete "description” of the overall situation and certainly interesting in thei” 
own right.. 
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Conclusion 

The objective of this paper has been to purest that "deprivation" in an 
educational context is perhaps best understood in a material sense. The results 
of the various calculations performed, while not absolutely ruling* ou” non-material 
modes of operation of deprivation, do suggest that r-^souces, provision, pblicy and 
social conditions play a major role in constraining the educational achievement 
of children. In particular the regression models constructed suggest that the 
effect of other modes of operation must be considered to relate to a residual of 
some 2C# of overall effect. The path analysis is less conclusive, but is based 
on a more restricted data bare. 

For the moment delimitation of non-™»terial modes of* operation of deprivation 
can only, as m stated earlier, be suggested. Full delimitation necessitates the 
construction of an appropriate longitudinal data base for advanced analytical 
techniques. However it would not he going too far to say that the results presented 
in this pape^ at least offer a strong suggestion that the message of the current 
situation in educational policy, provision and theories of deprivation is best 
summarized by the following quatrain, 

"Its the same the whole world over, 

Ain't it all a bleeding shame, 

Its the rich what gets the gravy, 

Its the poor what gets the blame. 
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APPENDIX A 



SOCIAL 



CLASJ AITL 



XDUCATIOHAL 



ul jg 



OTJltC 



-W t 



CC.Jc.LAi’ION MATRIX 



2i^i. .0 ORDXR 





2 

(all values r ) 




High a/C 


Low S/C 


d rate p/p 


Per cap ex. 


ex. 


attain. 


High J/C 


— 


0.5765 


0.2985 


0.3232 


0.1200 


0.6586 


Low S/C 


0.5765 


- 


0.3308 


0.2636 


0.1298 


0.5202 


d rate p/p 


0.2985 


0.3308 


- 


0.2710 


0.2300 


0.4121 


ler cap ex. 


0.3232 


0.2636 


0.2710 


- 


0.3386 


0.4412 


Pooled Sec. 
ex. 


0.1200 


0.1298 


0.2300 


0.3386 


- 


0.2498 


Attain. 


0.6586 


0.5202 


0.4121 


0.4412 


0.2498 
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Index Source 

a) Social Conditions & L.E.A . 
characteristics 

1. o/o Free school meals of those 

taking school meals I.K.T.A. Education Statistics 

1969-70 

2. Housing overcrowding 

(i.e. proportion of population 1966 Census 

in dwellings at 2+ per room) 

3» Housing amenity 

(i.e. proportion of households with 

exclusive use of hot water, fixed bath 1966 Census 

and inside W.C.) 



4* Population Density 



I.M.T.A. 



5 , 



Industrialisation Index (i.e. 
proportion of total rateable value 
represented by Industrial hereditaments) 



Constructed from 1970 Dept, of 
the Environment rating returns. 



6. Population size 



I.H.T.A. 



7. High social class li.e. proportion 

occupied adult male population in socio- 1966 Census 
economic groups 1-5) 

8. Low Social Class. 



(i.e. proportion occupied adult male 
population in socio-economic groups 
7,10,11,15) 

9* Rateable value per capita 



10. d rate per pupil 

11. Per capita expenditure on pupils for 
whom L.E.A. responsible 

12. # males over 25 leaving school at 
age 15 or less 

13. */o females etc. 

14* Years labour controlled 1960-70 

15. io of 13 -year old pupils in 
comprehensive schools 

16. io of 13-year old pupils in Grammar 
school and other selective secondary 
schools 

17. of 13-year old pupils in seoondary 
modern schools 



1966 Census 

Dept, of the Bhvironment rating 
returns 1970 

I.M.T.A. 

Constructed f£om IM.T.A. 
statistics 

1961 Census 
1961 Census 

Municipal Yearbook ly(0 

D.E.S. Statistics of Education 
Vol I 1969 

Constructed from D.E.S. statistics 
1969 

D.E.S. Statistics 1969 
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18. expenditure per primary pupil 
on primary teachers 

1^. Expenditure per secondary pupil 
on secondary' tec.chers 



I.M.T.A. 



I.I.T.T.A. 



20. 


Jxp. per pupil 


primary supplies 


I.I.I.T.A. 


21. 


tt tt tt 


secondary M 


X.ii.T.A. 


22. 


tt tt tt 


primary premises 




23. 


ft tt tt 


secondary " 




24. 


Ho. of lb-year 
13 -year olds 3 


old pupils as $ of 
years previously 


U.£j.k>. state 
Vol. I 1969 


25. 


No. of 17-year 
13 year olds 4 


old pupils as # of 
years previously 


it 


26, 


No. per 1,000 age group University 


D.i!i«S< otats 



new awards 

27. Similar to F.E. full value awards 

28, Similar leaser value F.E. awards 



Vol. VI 1969 



Pe«Je otats. of Education 

Vol VI 1969 



29 . Similar awards for teacher training 



tt 
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Correlation Matrix 
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ATI 3NLIX C Contd 



APPENDIX D 



The Multiple Correlations 
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SOCIAL DEPRIVATION AND CHANGE IN EDUCATION - A WORKING CONFERENCE 



EDUCATION - A SOCIAL AND POLITICAL INVESTMENT 

It is my intention in this paper to describe some of the problems facing 
the Project area and to suggest an educational approach to these problems. 

A Paper on Education must inevitably centre around and focus on the formal 
provision of services peculiar to the section of the community which forms this 
group. For this reason, the bulk of this Paper consists of a description and 
assessment of services provided by the many aections of the County Education 
Department, but a perusal of the Paper will show that the interest of the 
Project in this area goes much deeper and is spread more widely than this. 

The first task is to justify the interest of the Project, nominally 
concerned with ’community development* in ’Children and Young People’. 

If it is true, as Ottoway claims 

’that education depends on the total way. of life of a society’, 

then the kind of education provided will be different in different societies. 

The study of these differences is the field of comparative education, and as 
defined is of only marginal interest to this report. It also follows, however, 
that the education provided within any society is likdly to change as the society 
changes. Wilbert Moore summarises the peculiar feature of contemporary societal 
change as follows: 

a) For any given society or culture rapid change occurs 
frequently or rapidly. 

b) Changes are neither temporary nor spatially isolated - 
that is, changes occur in sequential chains rather than as 
’temporary* crises followed by quiet periods of reconstruc- 
tion, and the consequences tend to reverberate through societies. 

c) Since contemporary change is probable ’everywhere* and its 
consequence may be significant ’everywhere', it has a dual basis. 

d) The proportion of contemporary change that is either planned 
or issues from the secondary consequences of deliberate 
innovations is much higher than in former times. 
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e) Accordingly, the range of material technology and social 
strategies is expanding rapidly and its net effect is 
additive or cumulative despite the relatively rapid 
obsolescence of some procedures. 

f) The normal occurrences of change effect a wider range of 
individual experience and functional aspects of societies 
in the modern world - not because such societies are in all 
respects more ’integrated* but because virtually no feature 
of like is exempt from the expectation or normality of change. 

Thus, Moore emphasises both the normality and the interdependence of change in 
modern societies, while at the same time pointing out the hazards of social life 
in an age when procedures that are appropriate for a task today are inappropriate 
tomorrow. 

Goslin agrees with this view: 

’In the light of these characteristics of our society, many of the pressures 
and counter pressures on education become more understandable. Because of their 
dual functions as agents of both innovation and social control, schools occupy a 
uniquely central position in a developing society. Educational institutions have 
had forced on them the task of preserving that delicate balance between stagnation 
and chaotic change. The school is expected to train members of the society to 
think creatively and uo provide them with the skills necessary to continue to 
create change, while at the same time inculcating a cultural heritage based 
upon adherence to existing names and traditions* • 

A number of theories have been advanced in an effort to provide a better 
understanding of the dynamics of social, economic and cultural change. Whatever 
form of social change (basically either cyclical; step-wise or exponential 
curve theories) is postulated, it is fairly well agreed that change results 
from the operation of a few major factors, including the influence of innovations 
or alterations produced by individual members or institutions of the society, 
the amount of contact with other cultures, and the size of the cultural base 
produced by the first two factors. It was remarked earlier that modern society 
is characterised by rapid social and cultural change that effects all parts of 
society, although at varying rates. It appears furthei that western industrialised 




society, Wales included, is in a period of accelerating technological change, 
although it is not clear ho w long this will last. There can be little doubt 
that the present rate of change has been produced by the interactive effect 
of the three variables mentioned above (innovations, culture contact and the 
culture base), combined with such ’natural* change agents as a plentiful supply 
of resources. 

Many of the problems caused by social and cultural change result from the 
fact that all parts of the society do not change at the same rate, either 
because new information and techniques take longer to reach and influence some 
parts of the society than others or because some groups within society hold 
beliefs that tend to make their members more resistant to change. To the extent 
that differential diffusion of change is a universal characteristic of complex 
societies, a continual state of tension or stress created by varying rates of 
change is also a characteristic, 

Goslin claims that the educational system plays a critical role in 
mediating between the culture of the society and its members. In this process, 
the school is expected to be both conservative and creative, a preserver of 
tradition and a destoryer of outdated beliefs. Because of its location along 
with the family at the very centre of the socialisation process, the success 
of the school in performing its often contradictory functions may turn out to be 
the factor on which the question of the ultimate health of the society may turn* 

Every society must make some provision for allocating individuals to the 
various positions in the society where they will perform the roles necessary 
for its continuation and development. As the school has taken over from the 
family a greater share of the responsibility for socialising the young, it ha3 
also become the focus of many of the child’s activities. The performance of 
the child in school serves therefore as one of the most important early measures 
of his ability and energy* With the rise of mass education, the school functions 
as an integral part of the process of status allocation in three main ways : 

(a) By providing a contest in which the individual can 
demonstrate his abilities* 

(b) By channelling individuals into ’paths' that lead in 
the direction of different occupations or classes of 
occupations* 

(c) By providing the particular skills needed to fulfill 
the requirements of various positions. 
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This report will attempt to assess the appropriatness and efficacy of 
the strategies adopted by the organisations concerned with the macro-educational 
process in the Upper Afan Valley# 

Clearly, almost any aspect of social life may be considered to have a 
bearing upon education and preparation for life by i society for its young 
members. The Community Development Project has accepted the philosophy that 
a general raising of the levels of self-support of individuals in the community 
.-dll itself by a key factor in community development, particularly relating to 
an expected disappearance of some of what are commonly known as ’social problems*. 
For this reason, the main concern of the Project in the 'Children and Young 
People' area is the appropriateness of the general educational system in the 
valley to the context of job/employment opportunities in the wider society. 

Historically it appears that the settlements in the Upper Afan Valley 
(constituting the Glyncorrwg Urban District) have displayed many of the features 
of what sociologists have called the 'closed but integrated' society. Protected 
by comparative geographical remoteness, and supported economically by the existence 
of easily mined coal, life has traditionally been for males an accepted progression 
from birth, through school, to employment locally in coal mines or ancillary 
industries, and thence retirement. A parallel course for females substitutes 
domestic work - marriage for local employment. In this situation, it is possible 
that education (or 'going to school') has been regarded by the community as a 
'resting place' between trauma o - ? birth and the trauma of heavy manual work or 
the trials of married life. Until recently, this may have been an appropriate 
attitude, allowing for the 'escape' of a small portion of the population to 
professional- type posts out of the area. In 1966 82 # of the employed persons in 
Glyncorrwg Urban District were in Social Class III and IV (skilled and semi- 
skilled workers) compared with 62# nationally, while in the managerial, 
professional and administrative categories (I and II) the area had 7# compared 
with 20# nationally. Even as late as 1968, roughly 75$ of local male employment 
was in mining and quarrying. 

However , following the run-down of mining in the valley, and the eventual 
closing of the last pit (Glyncorrwg South Pit) in 1970, opportunities in the 
mining industry have diminished rapidly, and although there are still some men 
employed in neighbouring valley, the number of new entrants to the industry is 
minimal. 
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The Upper Afan Valley current situation can only be understood in the 
context of policies being applied to those areas adjacent or near to the valley. 
'Wales the Way Ahead' made very clear in 19&7 that substantial valley communities 
should not be encouraged to disintegrate further. The panacea was to be growth- 
point policy. Growth-point policy has encouraged the concentration of public 
and private investment at certain nominated areas in the locality, notably the 
Port Talbot/Bagl'*n Bay complex, the Swansea Bay complex, Bridgend and more 
recently the Llantrisant complex. The bulk of the industrial employment in the 
area is to be found in these places, and other facilities - commercial, 
recreational, educational etc. - also tend to be similarly located. At the same 
time, although regional government policy has been to concentrate such investment 
at these fixed 'growth points', provision was to be made in the mining valleys, 
from which the working population for the growth point industries was to be drawn, 
for employment for those people living in the ex-mining communities who could not, 
or found it difficult, to travel a distance to work - mainly disabled miners and 
others, working mothers etc. A key element in this socio-economic hypothesis was 
the public and private transport system - in simple words, growth point policy 
depends in the final analysis not only on the existence of a length of tarmac or 
railway line between the growth points and the servicing communities, but also 
<~i their opportunities and/or propensities to use it. 

In the Glyncorrwg Urban District case, 'growth point policy' appears to 
have failed in a number of ways. The Report on the economic viability of the 
Glyncorrwg community, prepared by the C.D.P. Economic Consultant explains in 
what ways and why in great depth, but in summary the area has basically failed 
to attract the investment which was to provide lasting employment for those 
wishing to work in the valley, and this has been added to by the failure of in 
particular the public transport system to accommodate the much-changed needs 
of the Glyncorrwg Urban District population. Additionally, the national economic 
situation has been an important factor, being allegedly responsible for the loss 
of about 200 jobs in the one substantial factory located in the valley. 

There is, consequently, a high unemployment rate in the valley; depending 
on which calculation method is used, in January 1972 the effective rate was 
somewhere in excess of 20$ However, the general pessimism about employment in 
the area resulting from national and regional policy must not obscure the fact 
that education has a key part to play in community development in the area. 
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This report will describe the existing facilities and opportunities in the 
educational field for the population of the Urban District and will attempt 
to assess not the quality of provision and and facilities, but rather the 
appropriateness of provision and facilities in the light of the changed wider 
society in which the Glyncorrwg population is living. 

The model which the Project has accepted for the Urban District community 
has been described as open but integrated community - in this the settlements 
have largely been transformed (both physically and socio-economically) but 
retaining the traditional vitality in a new shape. New assoc iational bends are 
formed which brings the community into sophisticated and efficient relationships 
with other communities and organisations, but the community as such still retains 
its identity in much more than a purely geographical sense. 

In this model, education in its widest sense has a vital part. Those 
concerned with policy decisions anu executing and administrating those decisions 
need to be made aware of the changed situation and its consequential changed 
requirements. Parents must be acquainted more broadly with the world of education 
in the light of the changed situation, and encouraged to regard education as a key 
factor in this new model for community development. The Teachers and the taught 
must be involved in sin appropriate educative process for this changed situation, 
and the key factor here must be the amalgamation of community and school to 
encourage not the hallowed ’escape 1 of the few through qualifications and migration, 
but rather the realisation that significant opportunities do exist both inside 
and outside the immediate community which can be obtained without physically 
•leaving* the valley in a domiciliary sense. A single effort aimed at education 
can obviously not be wholly effective, and the Project’s involvement in all the 
other fields of community life - personal mobility, investment, housing and 
environment, health and welfare, job-getting and holding capactities etc - 
are all inextricably compounded in this model for community development. A broad 
definition of the aim of community development in this context could be to help 
people in a community exercise increase control over their lives, including 
enlarging their opportunities in directions which they themselves see as desirable. 
This, then, must be the direction in which the educational provision of an area 
such as Glyncorrwg Urban District should be pointing. 
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A brief description of the Glyncorrwg Urban District 

For the benefit of those who are not familiar with the area with which this 
Paper is dealing, there follows a brief description of some of the demographic 
features of the area. 



At the end of the basically descriptive section, there is a short appreciation 
of some of the problems that the Glyncorrwg Urban District is facing as a result 
of some of the past and present policies applied by regional and central govern- 
ment as well as decisions taken by nationalised industry and utilities. 

It is only from a recognition and understanding of these problems that any 
attempts at ’community development* can hope to succeed in any but the most 
superficial and short-term way. 

Glyncorrwg Urban District lies at the top of one of the steepest 
valleys in Wales, the Afan Valley. Its two arms, which split at 
Cymraer, end in Glyncorrwg village in the north, and Aber/Blaengwynfi 
in the east. The Urban District is roughly triangular in shape, its 
area being 13,927 acres. To give an indication of distance, from 
Glyncorrwg to Cymmer is three miles, and from Cymmer to Blaengwynfi 
is also three miles. To the south of Cymmer are the two smaller 
settlements of Duffryn Afan and Cynonville, the latter again being 
about three miles from Cymmer. The boundary of the total U.D. is 
approximately 25 miles. A pen-picture of the area is of high forest 
covered hills surrounding small settlements which have grown up 
around the mines and road, systems. The houses are typically quite 
old six-apartment stone or brick terrace, with newer council housing 
erected at different periods - in the Croeserw estate near Cymmer, 
at Glyncorrwg village, and in the Aber/Blaengwynfi valley. 

Population : 

In 1970 the population of Glyncorrwg U.D. was 9*330 a decline from 
the 1965 figure of 9*530 of 2.1$. Over the same period the 
population increase in England and Wales was 2.6# and for Wales 
alone 1.4#. Thus despite a relatively high rate of natural 
increase Glyncorrwg has suffered a decline in total population 
mainly due to a persistently high outward migration. 
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Population density is lower than that ofGlamorgan and the rest 
of Wales. In 1969 the figures were as follows: 

Glyncorrwg - 1,5 per acre; Glamorgan 2.4 per acre; Wales 1,8 per acre. 
On population change, the Welsh Office notes: ’’Generally, the 
change in population was switched from one of positive change per 
annum in 1961-66 to one of net loss in 1968 - 69 . Migration, 
although a net loss in 1961-66 is now three times greater per annum 
in 1969”. 

The following tables summarise the situation: 
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Population in Glyncorrwg and Glamorgan - 1921 - 1969 
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(* Unadjusted Census Figure)* 
Population Change in Glyncorrwg U*D* 1961 - 1969 





1981 —66 


1966-68 


1968—69 


1961-69 


Total Change 


1 

+ 121 


1 

0 




♦ 10 


Change per 
annum 


♦ 24 


0 


- 120 


♦ 1 


Natural 

increase 
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+ 101 




♦ 719 


Nat* inc* 
p*a* 


* 92 


+ 95 


+ 70 


+ 90 


Migration 
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- 66 


- 97 
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(Source: Registrar General's Home Population Estimates) 
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As far as an age and sex structure is concerned, there are certain 
peculiarities summarised in the following table: 

Population Structure: Analysed by Age and Sex 



MALES 



FEMALES 





G’corrwg 


Glam* 


G’corrwg 


Glam* 


0-1 


27.1 


24*6 


29*2 


22*0 


15 - 44 


4l *0 


40*9 


39*9 


38*0 


45 - 64 


25*6 


24.8 


15*7 


25.2 


65+ 


8.5 


9*7 


15*2 


14.8 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100*0 



Source: 1966 Census 

There is a noticeably low proportion of women in the 45-64 age group, 
but the proportion of young people, particularly those from 0-1 4, is 
high* 



Population projections in terms of total numbers of people have been 
prepared by the Welsh Office for the period 1981-1991* The relevant 
figures for Glyncorrwg and Glamorgan are shown below* 



Population Projections 1981-1991 

1970 lffi 1 

Glyncorrwg 9330 10099 

Glamorgan 1 ,259*200 1,30 1 ,290 



1221 

10810 

1 $354,320 (These 
are 1968 based)* 



These forecasts are based on past trends and assume that these will 
continue; although this may not be the case, forecasts can only be 
based on the best information available* The forecasts do appear 
optimistic in relation to past performance* The population projection 
of 10,810 will assume a reduction in net migration* The increase 
of 1,480 over 20 years allows, in fact for only a marginal annual 
increase in total population* 

As no age/sex projections are available, the 1966 structure applied 
to the 1981 and 1991 projections produces the following structures* 

Population Projections: Analysis by Age and Sex 
Glyncorrwg: 19o1 and 1991 



Males Females 
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1981 
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0-14 


1338 


1433 


1507 


1613 


15-44 


2025 


2167 


2059 


2204 


45 - 64 


929 


994 


810 


867 


6 ** 


647 


692 


784 


840 




4939 


5286 


5160 


552^ 



Source: Compiled from Welsh Office 

Data* 



To summarise, the present estimate is that the population of Glyncorrwg, 
at present 9,330 will rise by approximately 1500 over the next twenty 
years, an average annual increase of 0*8 per cent* For this position 
to be readied migration will have to be reduced from its present leve* 
Between 1965 - '70 the population fell by 200 people despite a natural 
increase of 260, this being offset by a net migration loss of 560* 

As a final point on population, the infant mortality rate for the area 
is high* In terms of infant mortality per 1,000 live births, the 1968 
figures are as follows: 

Glyncorrwg - 49? Glamorgan - 21; Wales - 20* 



Social Class 



The figures reproduced below from the 1966 Sample Census indicate that 
Glyncorrwg U.D* has a proportationately fewer people in the Class II 
category (basically lower professional and administrative (categories) 
and proportionately more in the Class IV category (semi-skilled) than 
the United Kingdom sample as a whole* The other categories are very 
comparable in their proportions* 



Social Class 


Glyncorrwg U*D* 


Percentages 
United Kingdom 


I 




3 


II 


6 


17 


III 


45 


45 


IV 


37 


22 


V 


9 


8 


Not Classified 


2 


3 





Source 1966 Census < 
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Housing and Household amenities: 








Comparative figures for Glyncorrwg U.D. , Glamorgan and Wales are 
follows: 


as 


Total dwellings started 
1969-* 70 per 10,000 people 


G’corrwg U*D* 


Glam* 


Wales 


12 


21 


24 


Private dwellings startea 
1969 -* 70 per 10,000 people 


0 


1 


2 


Percentages of houses lacking 
basic amenities 


50 


38 


36 


Houses completed in private 
sector per 10,000 people 


0 


16 


17 
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Transport and Communications 

As will be shown later, employment is now closely linked with transport 
and communications, both within the valley and bfcween the valley and 
the wider region. 

In relation to the major growth point areas of South Wales coastal 
strip, Cymmer is some 20 miles from Swansea, 10 miles from Neath, 10 

miles from Port Talbot, and 15 miles from Bridgend. In addition, the 
Rhondda Valleys are within ten miles or so from the area. Railway 
lines between the settlements in the valley and these growth point areas 
were withdrawn co- incidentally with the pits, and the bus services 
which were meant to compensate for the loss of the railway lines are 
by no menas adequate. The road systems themselves are perfectly adequate 
but the use made of them is limited, with a limited car ownership and 
poor bus service, but there is a great potential for the growth of 
private and public mobility. 



Employment Patterns 

The area has been traditionally based on mining and the subsidiary 
trades and services co*< .ected with mining. As early as 1811 there 
are reports of mining being carried out in the parish of 'ilync orrwg 
(whose boundaries coincide with the U.D. now). 

Mainly steam coal was mined except for the anthracite pit at Glyncorrwg 
village. This was the last of the thirteen pits to close, and at the 
time of the closure in May 1970 employed 550 men. Two other pits 
closed in the 1965 - 1970 period, the Duffryn Rhondda which employed 
957 men, and the Avon at Blaengwynfi which employed 451 men at the time 
of closure. 

In 1969« mining employed overhalf the smile working populations 

Miners as a percentage of total labour force (male):1969 

Glyncorrwg: 57% Glamorgan: 22% Wales: 11% 

The growth record of Glyncorrwg in employment terms in the past decade 
has been a black one, as the table below indicates: 

Growth of employ me/: j 1959 - 1969: 



Glyncorrwg 

Wales 

Great Britain 



3, 2**1 
928,000 
21,565,000 



33k 2 
1,944 
956,000 
22,600,000 



Percentage Change 



- 40% 

+ 0.9% 
♦ 5.0% 



Source: Dept, of Employment. 

With the closure of the last collieries since I969, this position has 
deteriorated. 



The main employers in the area as at May 1' 71 are shown in the following 
list: 

Glamorgan Education Committee. 

Forestry Commission. 

Glyncorrwg U.D.C. 

Book-binders. 

British Railways. 

Cooperative Retail Services. 

In addition two new firms began operations in 1970, but they are small 
in labour force they employ. 

With the loss of the coal industry , the majority of job opportunities 
for people living in Glyncorrwg are increasingly being provided outside 
the immediate area. The largest employers are the National Coal 
Board, for whom 53 /+ men from Glyncorrwg were still employed in 1971* 
and the British Steel Corporation *t their Port Talbot works, who employ 
277 people from the Glyncorrwg area. In addition, a number of people 
from the area are employed by a car transmission factory near Pyle, 
and for construction work at Baglan Bay. This illustrates the 
increasing significance of travel-to-work and the greater emphasis 
placed on personal mobility through private or public transport. 

The changes that have taken place in the employment patterns of the 
Glyncorrwg U.D. area, largely as a result of the decision of two key 
nationalised industries - the N.C.B. and British Rail -to withdraw 
from the area, but also because of the application of certain policies, 
particularly* growth point* to the wider area, has deep implications. 

These points will je expanded on later in this Report. 

The Economic Consultant to the Project, Jeremy Alden, concludes in his 
report on ’Economic Opportunities and Potentials for the Glyncorrwg 
U.D.*: 

'*....an inevitable conclusion must be that the community has 
experienced in recent years, and at the present time* a relatively low 
level of economic activity and exhibits many of the characteristics 
of a depressed area in economic terms. 

The community has been undergoing a rapid transformation in its 
economic base in the past two years: five years ago coal-mining 
employed over half of the economically active, residents * whereas today 
this figure is approximately a fifth. 

Despite the present symptoms of economic depression (with a current 
figure at the beginning of March 1972 of in excess of 20$) and under- 
utilisation there are signs that future prospects will enhance the 
prosperity and vitality of the community. The demaitifor labour in the 
Fort Talbot sub-region shows signs of expanding quite significantly 
over the next few years, and with improved transport facilities, higher 
opportunities, the community should have a higher level of economic 
activity. 

The effect of expansion is cumulative, success breeds success. 

While expansion outside the community should enhance economic activity 
within the .ommunity, a strong case appears to exist for stronger 
measures in regional policy to help Glyncorrwg overcome its initial 
problems. This Special Development Area requires only a small amount 
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of industrial development for the cumulative process of economic 
growth to be established* 

An many communities, throughout the world have found, the transition 
from economic depression to economic growth is a relatively slow 
process; for Glyncorrwg the momentum of this process has already 
gathered pace in relation to linkages with adjacent urban centres, 
although within the community itself economic prospects are not good”* 



The principal findings of the economic consultant can be summarised 
as follows: 

Glyncorrwg has experienced a relatively low level of economic activity 
in the recent past, and has exhibited characteristics of a depressed 
area in economic terms* Nevertheless, there are signs of greater 
opportunities and vitality for the community in the future* 

Whereas over half the labour force of Glyncorrwg w<°re employed in 
the coal industry five years ago, today the figure is approximately one 
fifth* Further, over the past decade employment within the community 
lias fallen by 40$, whereas positive growth has occurred in Wales as 
a whole and in Britain generally* 

Over the past decade the population of Glyncorrwg has not increased 
at all* The community has experienced persistent net losses in 
migration* Household amenities in the community *s housing stock are 
poor, although the opportunities and provisions for improvement are 
considerable* 

Job opportunities for people living in Glyncorrwg are increasingly 
being provided outside the community, while present transport 
facilities are not conducive to economic growth and appear to restrict 
job opportunities for people living in the community* While Glyncorrwg 
has been a relatively * closed' economy in the past, it is becoming 
increasingly more 'open* and less self sufficient* 



In conclusion, it is true th*t the indices which brought the Community 
Development Project to Glyncorrwg were largely ’unfavourable*, as is 
amply illustrated in the statistics, research and findings outlined 
in the past few pages. Many residents and their elected representatives 
reacted strongly against the description of the area as socially 
deprived* • 

This phrase implies a variety of personal deficiencies, illustrated 
in an ability to cope with social problems reflected in delinquency, 
children in care, suicide etc*, but there is no evidence that this 
picture is more true of Glyncorrwg than of other industrial communities *- 
indeed it is probably less true. The general picture is of closely- 
knit villages, although not. all are the same, with some villages more 
fragmented than others, and the large post-war housing estate does 
not exhibit the corporate feeling of the older villages. 

Nevertheless, all the villages came into being through coal raining, 
and despite the pit closures the industry's economic and social 
legacy in the valley is still very much in existence. The structure 
of social and welfare institutions was built around the work pattern 
imposed by raining. Miners* lodges and political parties were directly 
involved in many aspects of community life. 

Similarly the links between education and the mining industry were 
implicit - the logical progression was from birth to school to mining 
to retirement. Very few males 'escaped* from some employment connected 
with mining or the ancillary industries, while most females became 
miners' wives, sharing many of the tensions andprivations of mining 
employment • 

This highly organised system of local self-help has largely disappeared 
since the war. Direct community involvement, particularly in the area 
of welfare services, has largely disappeared and this breakdown of 
local organisation has been reinforced by pit closures. 

This picture of an 'opening-up' of a closed, integrated oommunity, 
and the socio-economic opportunities and constraints resulting from 
policies applied externally to the area has implications for the 
total educational and other provision for children and young people 
in the community* 
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THE SCOPE OF EDUCATION 



A familiar view of education has been traditionally briefly as follows 

Children begin to learn about surroundings from the moment they are born; 
formal organisation to promote a child's learning only become necessary 
when the amount of information he is going to need as an adult exceeds that 
which he can pick up casually within his immediate circle. The traditional 
concept of the school is at its most simple-minded, a place where teachers 
teach facts - the three Rs as a beginning - and pupils learn them. The ' factd 
have multiplied the number of academic 'subjects' proliferated, but the idea 
of the school as essentially a pedagogic or dilactic institution has been 
prevalent. 

This simple view of the school has changed radically in recent years. The 
changes have^corae about largely as a result of an increased knowledge of 
human nature, and the consequent revision of views of education and child- 
rearing which the knowledge initiated. Two of the most important of these 
developments are in psychol-dynamic theory stemming from Freud, and in the 
greater insight into how learning can be promoted which we are to the 
learning theorists. 

The educator, in accordance with the aims he accepts, attempts to develop 
the personality of the child and to prepare him for membership of his society# 
This dual function of education corresponds to the double role a person has 
to play in life, both as an individual and as a member of society. The 
activity of education is partly a set of practical techniques for instruction 
given in schools, colleges and any institutions established for the purpose 
of what is called "formal education"; from a community point of view, it is 
impossible to restrict education to this narrow use, and make it equivalent 
to 'schooling' or the teaching of a certain body of subject matter. Rather, 
schools and all educational institutions in society attend to the development 
of character and personality by means of their social life, games, participa- 
tion in drama, music and the visual arts, and all kinds of out-of-class 
activities, all of which is considered a part of a programme of education. 

This is not to mention the educational experiences gained through membership 
of a family, a peer group or a variety of formal or informal clubs and other 
organisations . 
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Within this framework, the concept of the school is enlarged; it becomes 
an institution, not set apart from the rest of society for a narrow, 
specific purpose but one which cannot fail, for good or ill, to have a 
major impact on the nature of that society. 

COMMUNITY EDUCATION - A model for action 

Recognising the problems of an area such as Glyncorrwg U.D. , both social 
and economic (although many would claim the former stems from the latter) 
and accepting the scope of education as briefly described above it would 
appear that education and all the agencies and individuals (particularly 
the schools and parents) involved in education have a most significant 
part to play in the solution of many of these problems, or at least a 
countering of some of the worst effects of these problems. 

The underlying theme of the approach of the Community Development Project 
is community schooling. Pre-empting the criticism of many who would comment 
that some of the measures supported by the Project were at best marginally 
inclined to community schooling, and at worst inclined to an encouragement 
of elitist education, the reply would be two fold; 

A. A progmatic approach incorporates an element of caution and 
conservatism. It is an acknowledged fact (by the Gittins 
Report amongst others) that, despite being a country conscious 
of educational values and not short of teachers, Wales has not 
advanced so rapidly as England in education method and content. 
This would appear to apply particularly to rural and other 
isolated areas, and Glyncorrwg could justifiably be included 
in the latter, not least because of the very isolation. 

Unlike the two English areas which appear to be leading the 
field in community schooling - Liverpool and Coventry - the 
Glyncorrwg area has neither the administration nor the 
teachers committed to this comparatively revolutionary ideal - 
"softly, softly - catchee monkey”. 

B. Although the community education model in its true sense may 
well be appropriate in inner-city taype of areas where the 
desperate need is for a larger emphasis on ‘social education* 
as a means of community regeneration, the Glyncorrwg Project 
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B. (Continued) 

has not lost sight of an unemployment rate in the Valley having 
around 20$, nor of the inappropriateness of some of the education 
for the children who will need to obtain employment in new 
industries in the growth point areas as no alternative appears 
likely - community schooling is most inappropriate in the absence 
of a community* 

Notwithstanding this, it is hoped that the Project will be able to pilot test 
approaches in community schooling specifically geared to 'declining* valley 
communites which may be of replicative value in other similar communities* 

It is hoped to test approaches in two areas: 

1. Community education has many definitions, but most tend towards 
an *open' as opposed to a ’closed' school, with a more intensive 
usage of plant by the community in evenings and during holidays, 
and usually some pattern of parental participation. This would 
in all probability be welcomed by the community and one would 
hope, by the schools* Specific ways of approeaching this will 
be recommended later. 

2. It is also possible that the broad curriculum i*e* what schools 
are actually doing, needs re-appraisal. There is a very real 
danger of community education being the same system as before, 
with a different name and image. 

Community education is traditionally seen and accepted as a legitimate method 
of achieving harmony between schools and the community th^y serve. The 
philosophy of C.D.P* is communal regeneration for the resolution of some of 
the social problems that beset residents. 

The pouring in of palliatives,- in resources or services, from outside is not 
sufficient, indeed without active participation of the local residents such 
in terventionist policies lose much of their point. A natural aim, therefore, 
for a system of community education might be the education of children to be 
the next generation of parents, votes and citizens in the neighbourhood in the 
hope that they will conceive of creative responses to some of their own problens; 
this in addition to more adequately and appropriately preparing them for 
employment in the immediate or near vicinity. 
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The Community School thus presupposes a social role for education, and in 
turn this might equally apply to the curriculum. In ar^as such as 
Glyncorrwg social and economic issues are frequently as important as, and 
often more so, than basically literary or numerary. 

This is the essential difference between community education and compensatory 
education. This latter assumes the correctness of a uniform system and 
attempts to lubricate it where, as in E.P.A. *s and C.D.P. areas, it appears 
inefficient. In the abscence of an alternative or even the propensity to 
act in an alternative way, this is acceptable, but the net aim is educational 
passports out of the area for a few more lucky ones, which in effect does 
little more than dilute the majority. 

This social purpose should be encouraged to become more implicit in the 
curriculum. One difficulty is that, so extensive and successful has been 
the massive modification of method in a lot of schools over the last twenty years, 
that many educationists think the educational revolution is over. There has 
not, however, been a similar radicalism in content, and revolutionary methodology 
has disguised the sterility of much of the substance of education. This can 
be summarised by saying that there is some awareness that the common curriculum 
may not be wholly suited to children from areas such as G! yncorrwg. What 
perhaps is needed is a long look at subjects - nevermind *a new approach* 
to maths. Can maths be justified in its own right, and if so can it be 
justified every day of the school year? Even the supposed * integration* of 
subjects can mislead. Many curricular activities are justified in terms of 
* interest* but interest is method, not aim. The child does need to be 
interested to be educated, but the reverse is not necessarily true. Everything 
could be made * interesting* if enough effort and methodology were devoted to 
it; what is necessary is a vigilant inspection of content to ensure it has 
social purpose. 

A principle goal for a community school, both at primary and secondary level, 
might be the familiarisation of the child with his immediate environment, 

* warts and all*. Schools and teachers sometimes reject this, attempting in 
a compensatory way to confront children with suburban culture. When this 
approach is aligned with a pyramidal educational system, with everyone 
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entering for the same rewards, but only a few obtaining them, it may 
possibly add up to little more than a training for frustration - 
broadening children’s horizons may in fact be achieving little more 
than a temporary almost schizophrenic change. 

Conversely, if the bulk of the effort were concentrated on the majority 
who will be ’mere’ citizen/parents, as opposed to the few who will be 
college students, it may be more productive. Social education - the 
exercise of social skills on related social materials - would take 
precedence, and even in the short term might, in Professor Halseys compelling 
phrase ’raise the heights of their dilemmas’. 

In this model, the teachers roles would become more one of guide in the art 
of choice and taste; many teachers already agree that studies should be 
locality based; for some it is merely an expression of child-centredness , 
while many accept the common sense point of using easily sought and convenient 
sources. An area such as Flyncorrwg, with its exciting legacy for its 
industrial past, is a ready-made laboratory and workshop for social education, 
just as are the inner city areas of Liverpool. 

The community oriented curriculum has three possible subsidiary advantages, 
beyond the prior, long term hope for a higher level of civic participation, 
implicit in the philosophy of C.D.P. 

First it is likely that, given a socially oriented content children will do 
as well and possibly better in traditional attainments, simply because the 
exercise of their reading, writing and so on will be directly geared to their 
experience. This pre-empts the criticism of social education that ’academic 1 
prowess may suffer. 

Secondly, the child is likely to be dignified by the acceptance that education 
can be about him and his environs, that he is an historical character in a 
geographical situation with social, spiritual, technical and other problems. 
Much of current curriculum content may imply that education is not of the 
child’s world. 
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Thirdly, parental involvement and support for curriclar experimentation 
is likely to be enhanced by a socially relevant curriculum, in that their 
own experience, occupation, insights etc., would be material evidence. 

There are two strong arguments ©gainst the community oriented curriculum 
which have to be met. One argument is that a community curriculum for 
so-called ’deprived* area helps to enforce the deprivation or create a 
proletaria enclave. 

This ignores, however, that the broad aim of the education side of the Project 
is two fold, firstly to involve the schools more in the community, thus 
making the curriculum more socially relevant and encouraging more active 
participation by all concerned, and from this moving secondly to a more 
appropriate training for the local employment opportunities, which will 
inevitably involve a raising of general attainment levels through a more 
appropriate, relevant curriculum. This is a two— fold improvement on the 
present system where, in general the cirriculum is both irrelevant to the 
community in which the children live, and largely irrelevant in terms of job 
opportunities. 

The other argument is that a community curriculum for deprived area schools 
indicates a second-class sort of education, a reversion to the Victorian 
two-tier system of one education for the rich and one for the poor. It has 
been argued that this induces the child to accept his fate patiently and fails 
to stir him to a challenge of fresh or new horizones. This is justified 
suspicion, for it was a long struggle to establish earlier in the century 
education for all at all levels. This ideal still underlies the community 
school approach, but it is recognised that, implemented as a system, it has 
failed to work, largely because social background and environment have proved 
such a crucial element in educational performance. Far from being a recipe for 
resignation, a community based education stretches children intellectually 
and creatively, on the social issues that confront them. 

In summary, it is an outward looking attitude not a introverted one. From 
the stable base of understanding his own locale and the forces acting upon 
hi m and his community’s destiny, the child can look outwards to wider frames 
of reference. 
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This, then, is the model for a community education system. However, it 
would be totally unrealistic to assume that such a theory is likely to be 
adopted wholesale by an authority, its schools or its teachers in particular 
who have been trained and experienced in another set of methods and 
approaches. 

This is particularly true of the education system at present serving the 
Upper Afan Valley communities for reasons which can be elaborated on later 
in the open discussion. Nevertheless, what must be done is to attempt to 
involve all involved in education in the area to accept the general model as 
one more suited to the present day requirements of society, and then to 
experiment with a variety of approaches which will approach the ideals of 
the me del to varying degrees. 

In summary, if this Project accepts 1 social and political investment* as an 
integral part of community development, education is believed to be a most 
significant component cf this process of investment. The now largely 
inappropriate educational model to which schools in the area are working 
mainly be default must be adjusted to take account of radically changed 
circumstances. The only sure way of making this adjustment is by a process 
of education of the educators and the Project must involve the whole community - 
parents and teachers alike - in this. In turn, the an Ly sure way of achieving 
this is through a community education approach tailored to the peculiar 
circumstances of a Welsh ex-mining community. 



H. Penn, 

Assistant Director, 

Glamorgan/Glyncorrwg 
Community Development Project. 
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For information: 



(A copy of the brief to which the Project is working). 
GLAMORGAN/GL YNC QRRWG COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
STATE OF THE COMMUNITY REPORT 

ISSUE NO. 3 CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 

BRIEF FOR REPORT 



SUMMARY 

A. INTRODUCTION - THE RELEVANCE OF THE ’CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE' 
TO THE COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROJECT. 

B. QUESTIONS TO WHICH ANSWERS ARE NEEDED. 

C. A PROPOSED OUTLINE OF THE STATE OF THE COMMUNITY REPORT ON 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE. 



If it is true, as many concerned with the sociology of education claim, 
that: ’’education depends on the total way of life of a community", 

(Ottoway: 'The Sociology of Education'), it is equally true that education, 
in the broader sense of the term, has a unique part to play in the social 
change considerations with which the Project is concerned. 

Further, sociologists emphasise both the normality and the interdependence 
of change in modern societies, while at the same time pointing out the hazards 
of social life in an age when procedures that are appropriate for a task today 
are no longer appropriate tomorrow. Modern societies are thus characterised 
by rapid social and cultural change that affects sill parts of society. 

Western industrialised society (including Wales) has been in a period of 
generally accelerating active effects of th'ee variables - innovations, the 
amount of culture contact, and the size of the cultural base produced by the 
first two factors - combined with such 'natural' change factors as a plentiful 
supply of resources. 

Many of the problems caused by social and cultural change result from the 
fact that not all parts of the society change at the same rate, either 
because new information and techniques take longer to reach and influence some 
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parts, or because some groups within a society hold convictions that tend 
to make their members more resistant to change. To the extent that 
differential rates of diffusion of change is a universal characteristic 
of complex societies, a continuous state of tension or stress is also a 
characteristic . 

It is hypothesised that the broad educational and socialisation system plays 
a critical role in mediating between the society and its members. In this 
process, the educator is expected to be both conservative and creative, a 
preserver of tradition and a destroyer of outdated beliefs. Because of its 
location along with the family at the very centre of the socialisation 
process, the success o€ the school in particular in performing its contradictory 
functions may be the factor on which the ultimate health of the society may 
depend . 

With this in mind, the state of the community report will attempt to assess 
the appropriateness and effectiveness of the strategies adopted, intentionally 
or by default, by the agencies and organisations concerned with the macro- 
educational processes in the Upper Afan Valley. 



B. QUESTIONS TO WHICH ANSWERS ABE NEEDED 



1. An important requirement of the Project in all of the areas in 
which it advocates adjustments or new practices will be an 
evaluation of the effectiveness of these changes. With this in 
mind, what ’tools* are available for evaluating the community’s 
educational objectives, and evaluating the realisation of those 
objectives? 

More specifically, 

2. What provision exists for peri-natal and infant development and 
care? How does this provision relate to the demand and require- 
ments of the community? What are the local and national contexts 
into which this provision fits? 

3>. What provision is there for pre-infant school children? How does 
this provision relate to the demands and requirements of the 
community? What is the local and national context? 
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4. What provision is there for primary school education? How 
does this provision relate to the demands and requirements 
of the community? What is the national and local context? 

5. What provision is there for secondary education? How does 
this provision relate to local demands and requirements? 

What is the local and national context? 

6. What provision is there for formal education beyond the 
statutory school- 'leaving age? How does this provision relate 
to local demands and requirements? What is the local and 
national context? 

7. What is the objective of formal education in the area as 
seen by: 

a. Parents; 

b. Employers ; 

c. Teachers; 

d. The L.E.A. and its officers; 

e. Children. 

8. How do these views of the objectives of education relate to 
each other? 

9. How does the organisation, methodology and content of formal 
education in the area relate to these objectives, and how 
appropriate is the education provided in the context of socio- 
economic policies such as 'growth point' policy? 

10. What provision is there for remedial and special education in 
the area, and how does this provision relate to considerations 
such as those in 9« above? 

11. What is the nature of the relationship between the homes, the 
schools and the wider community? How does this relationship 
relate to current thinking and practice? 

12. What are the attitudes to formal education of the groups 
nominated in 7* above? How are these attitudes expressed in 
concrete terms - e.g. for children in terms of ’drop-out' 
rates and absenteeism, and for teachers in terms of extra- 
curricular involvements etc. 




13. What provision is there for careers guidance and help, 

and assistance in obtaining employment? How does this relate 
to 6. above? How does this relate to 9* above? How aware are 
those responsible for education and training in the area of the 
opportunities and constraints resulting from the application of 
various policies by local, regional and central government? 

14. What factors are at play in determining the type of person 
attracted or otherwise by teaching in the area? What facilities 
and provisions are there for in-service training and general 
professional support for teaching staffs in the area in terms of 
resources, teachers centres, advisory staffs etc.? How relevant 
and effective is this provision? 

15* What part is played by teacher training in the area? Has teacher 
training a greater potential in unorthodox ways in the area? 

16. What provision is there for children and young people out of 

school hours by formal and voluntary agencies and organisations? 

How does this provision relate to local demands and requirements? 
What other agencies might be prepared to take part in this type of 
provision? How best may an integrated approach to this provision 
be made? 

17* What provision is there for adult education in the area? How 

does this relate to local demand and requirements? What agencies 
may be prepared to become more involved in this field? 

18. A common consideration in all of the above questions is the problem 
of personal mobility in an area not well served by either private 
or public transport. Often this is inseparable from the main 
question - e.g. absenteeism and home school travel within the 
statutory limits; the px*oblems of teachers without their own 
transport in getting to in-service training courses# 

19# What are the environmental factors in children’s health and 
development? 
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C. A PROPOSED OUTLINE OF THE STATE OF THE COMMUNITY REPORT ON CHILDREN 



AND YOUNG PEOPLE. 



It is proposed that in the first instance a fairly intensive peice of 
descriptive analysis of the various services provided for children and 
young people in the Upper Afan Valley be undertaken . This would be combined 
with some initial evaluation of these provisions in terms of their appropriate- 
ness in the context cf the changed and changing wider society facing the 
communities in the valley# Finally, a model educational system will be 
suggested, with some recommendations as to now this model may be approximated 
to by all those concerned with the educational process in the community# 

1. The descriptive part of the Report will attempt to provide 
some of the answers to the questions listed in the previous 
section. It is appreciated that the list is too long and each 
question too complex for the Project to answer each question 
except in a fairly superficial and descriptive way, given the 
available manpower, funds and time# Q.7 and 12 for example 
would each require a major research project if they were to be 
adequately answered* 

2. This description will facilitate a delineation of some of the 
strength and weaknesses of educational and other provision in 
the area so that resources can be channelled to the areas of 
greatest need# The evaluation involved will only partly 
provide this delineation, but out of it those involved might 
more surely locate areas worthy of and needing special 
attention and further research. 

3. The Community Development Project has hypothesised that one 

of the main factors underlying the existence of ‘social problems* 
in the area has been the failure of the community (and the failure 
of the policy makers to adjust in response to this failure) to 
adequately adjust to certain socio-economic policies being applied 
to the wider region, notably ’growth-point* policy. This has 
had implications for the general level of self-support in the 
community, and the philosophy of the project is that a general 
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3. (Continued) 



raising of the levels of self-support will in itself be a 
key factor in ’community development' particularly in 
encouraging the disappearance of some of the 'social problems'. 

For this reason, one of the major concerns in the 'Children and 
Young People' issue is an evaluation of the appropriateness of 
educational provision in the valley in the context of the 
employment and other opportunities and constraints resulting 
from 'growth-point* policy, 

4. In this context, the Report will indulge in some philosophical 
'model-building* , the model being basically that currently 
described as * community education', but with variations to take 
account of the peculiar problems of an isolated community as 
opposed to an inner-city community. It is believed that this 
model, with its emphasis on community participation, and the use 

of the community as a learning base, is one towards which education 
in the area might profitably move. The model outlined, and some of 
the ways of approaching it, might therefore serve as a basis for 
discussion by those involved in formal and informal education in 
the area, as well as those involved in out of school provision, 

5. Lastly, the Report will suggest a number of concrete 'action' 
proposals, in addition to describing some of the 'action' measures 
already initiated under the auspices of the Project. Some of the 
recommendations, particularly the more philosophical ones, are 
implicit and contained in the text, but a summary of the recommenda- 
tions, both general and specific, will be made at the end of the 
Report . 



R. Penn, 
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Assistant Director, C.D.P. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS AND EDUCATIONAL PRIORITY AREAS by C J C Yates and J L Sword 
Henry was a member of a family of 11, 

The father's work (when in spasmodic employment) took him away from home and 
the motner was largely indifferent to the children's welfare. Her only apparent 
interests were Bingo and the local betting shop and she would pawn free clothing 
and use housekeeping money (even order several pints of milk daily to re-sell 
round the neighbourhood) to raise ready cash for bets. Rows upon the father's 
return were frequent over the enormous accumulation of bills (on one occasion 
an H.P. firm were about to reclaim furniture which the mother deliberately 
smashed not knowing her husband had settled the debt). 

Their house was dirty and in frightful neglect and the children were unhappy 
exhibiting a gloomy disposition and indifferent attitude in school. Henry 
found that being placed in care (after a minor theft) was a better proposition 
and this led to all members of the family committing deliberate thefts at around 
10+ and hanging around to be caught. 

The mother of Billy and Fred was subnormal and entertained a string of 'uncles'. 
The two children often witnessed overt sexual behaviour and were resentful of 
the men friends and unpleasant (even violent) incidents were frequent. Fred 
exhibited periodic violent outbursts in school when he would attempt to wreck 
the classroom, attack teachers with window poles and rush around randomly, 
alternatively screaming and pouring forth fluent streams of expletives. He 
was always abjectly apologetic afterwards. This was diagnosed later as brain 
damage but its untensified behavioural manifestation undoubtedly had its cause 
in unhappiness and frustration. ‘The younger boy exhibited some sexual pecul- 
iarities and interfered with girls outside of school producing on one occasion 
a long representation of parents. 
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Harry was one of 1? children (there was a brother or oister in every class 
of the local Primary school and the family was equally well represented in 
the neighbourhood Secondary school). They lived in a decaying Victorian 
terraced house with broken window panes and cardboard substitutes and the 
paint on the front door had deteriorated down to the rotting wood. The father 
was crippled and virtually confined to a wheelchair and the mother's eventual 
answer to limiting the family' was to remove the father's crutches and to sleep 
upstairs with the female sector. They seemed naively happy and clashes with 
the police occurred almost accidentally (there were a few cases of removing 
lead roofing but only from partly demolished properties seen as 'fair gain'). 

On one occasion the family erected a monumental bonfire and even slept in it in 
turn on guard. On November 5th, the resultant holocaust proved a danger to 
nearby houses and there were angry scuffles with firemen arriving to dismantle 
it. There was neglect in the family due to ignorance - the children were 
ragged and untidy and poorly fed. Milk and free dinners were the major source 
of nourishment but the children were happy in the school and blissfully in- 
different to work. They were virtually a group of 'primitives' out of step 
with Twentieth Century life. 

The names are fictitious but the stories are true and by no means extraordinary 
in the context of slum areas in major cities and industrial' connurbat ions. 
Philosophical analysis Hof all endeavours) might be thought of as being at the 
furthest possible remove from such practical situations. It is our purpose to 
try to demonstrate in this paper that (properly* conceived) it is of great 
practical usefulness and that it ir* certain other kinds of approach lacMihg 
analytical precision that in fact focus the attention away from the realities 
of the situation. 

What has philosophy to offer these children in their prisons of circumstance ? 

It depends on what one thinks philosophy is. Someone is beaten down by the 
waves of life's mischances; and he whispers to comfort himself, or he cries 
defiantly that it is a long road that has no turning. Someone not so tinfort- 
unate has a ready stock of saws and proverbs, and whenever he trots them out 
he is admired for his "philosophy of life". These activities are not philosophy 
but piecemeal attempts to adjust to adversity, to assuage anxiety for the time 
being, to reinforce a homespun stoicism. 
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With people in such straits we must have sympathy; and for their misuse of 
the term 'philosophy' we must forgive them. It is more difficult to sympathise 
with ahd far harder to forgive the onlooker who is sufficiently better off to 
be able to applaud from safety the stoicism of the distressed. 

There are ether misuses and abuses of the terms. A newspaper editorial recently 
castigated those who look on road accidents "with the philosophical view that we 
must accept the rising death rate". In 1970 the Conservation Society issued a 
pamphlet setting out its "Philosophy, Aims and Proposed Action". Out of some 
1380 words, 71 clearly do not deal with aims or proposed action. These 71 words 
communicate thoughts on the greed of man and the alleged ulterior motives behind 
political inaction. 

Historically, there is no difficulty in tracing the popular degeneration the 
terms 'philosophy* and 'philosophical* to the point where the man in the street 
and his putative intellectual betters use them to describe any unanalytical but 
vaguely thoughtful frame of mind. Philosophy as an activity is not the imputa- 
tion of motives or the uttering of homilies, and the philosopher is not to be 
recognised as the one who blandly watches the slaughter on the roads; but very 
strong objections to these popular slanders and libels would be in the nature 
of picking a fight with harmless and ignorant bystanders. 

What, however, are we to say about writers on educational theory who misuse 
terms in the same way as the uninformed outsider? It was, of course, only a 
matter of time before the philosophy of life, the philosophy of road accidents 
and the philosophy of ulterior motives would be followed by the philosophy of 
E.P.A.s. The first appearance of this new philosophy that we have noticed is 
in the form of Occasional Paper I, "Educational Priority Areas: the Philosophic 
question", published by the Liverpool Educational Priority Area Project, 1971, 
and written by Doc ter E, Midwinter. In this paper there is a good deal of 
recounted fact and recent history, and there is some thought-provoking argu- 
ment. There is no philosophy. 
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The only use of any term connected with the title of the paper occurs on 
page 6: Philosophically, schooldays are the happiest days*’. That schooldays 

are the happiest days of our lives is a common enough, and often untrue enough, 
platitude; but in what way philosophically? No doubt, when one looks back, 
those days either were the happiest days or only appear to have been in the 
light of adult responsibilities and burdens. To say either is to state an 
uninteresting truism. Fond reminiscence is not philosophy; at any rate, not 
in a paper on educational theory* 

What else in the paper is intended to be philosophy it is difficult to see; but 
there is much that is symptomatic of an unanalytical but vaguely thoughtful 
frame of mind. What is worse is that some of it is dangerously close to being 
the kind of ’’philosophy of life" talk that is uttered by the fortunate bystander 
commenting on the plight of the unfortunate: we have already forgiven those who 
give vent to adjustments to adversity; but some of the unanalytical, vaguely 
thoughtful passages are adjustments to someone else's adversity. 

"Deprivation is relative" it is ununalytically but vaguely thoughtfully 
claimed, on page 5 . Relative to what? Deprivation is certainly relative to 
possession or enjoyment of. What follows? Nothing explicit, so we must assume 
a suppressed suggestion. Are the onlookers to take comfort from relativity in 
the proverb, or is it suggested that the sufferers might benefit from learning 
it off by heart? The sufferers already know it: E.P.A. subcultures are plenums 
of shared awareness of the relative deprivations endured; and their common 
experience of resentment, jealousy and aggressive indignation is not assuaged 
by saying that the depriviation has some unspecified relation to some unspeci- 
fied other condition that they are not suffering from. Deprivation has the 
same relation to possession or enjoyment of as negative has to positive or 
as minus has to plus. There cannot be slight, severe, extreme and total 
deprivation: there can be only total deprivation. To talk as though depriva- 

tion were the name fiOr a range of degrees between a plenum and a vacuum is to 
commit the fallacy of reasoning by sorites. Starting from the premise that a 
man with no hairs on his head is bald, one counts upward in ones. At what 
point can one hair be added to some number in order to say that a man is not 
bald? Starting at what is agreed to be a plenum, or even a plenitude, and 
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subtracting agreed small quantities of goods or benefits, at what point do we 
subtract one and say that deprivation has occurred? If one punishes a child 
by depriving him of half of his free time, one has totally deprived him of 
that half: the child is not partly deprived of the whole of his free time. 
Deprivation is not a degree of some positive quality; and if it were, then 
to attempt to say exactly when it occurred would be to commit the sorites 
fallacy. Deprivation is the opposite of possession or enjoyment of. The 
mistake in calling deprivation "relative" is more than a logical mistake in 
a philosophical argument in this context: it is not philosophy at all as it is 
recognised in the trade; and there is the danger that "deprivation is relative" 
may be read as "deprivation is merely relative". 

On the same page, page 5 , we are told that there is a "richness in the E.P.A. 
subculture". Richness of what? To one who was born in, has lived in said has 
taught in a deprived area "plethora" is a more suitably morbid metaphor if we 
must do without analysis. Even if "richness" is a handy metaphor for some 
quality of life in an E.P.A. as a communication of meaning (surely something 
desirable in what is claimed to be philosophy), with no conclusion drawn from 
it, it is at least jejune. 

Again on page % we are told that in E.P.A, areas "The aplomb with which 

infants park and ’mind' cars is.... much admired". Now what on earth 

can be the point of making the totally unbelievable claim that infants park 
cars? Surely, not even philosophy can increase the length of infant legs or 
shorten the distance to motor car clutches? Vlhat if infants do mind cars? 

Are we expected to assume that in E.P.A. s there is some mysterious quality of 
self-confidence? In the E.P.A. area where our car is sometimes parked, the 
children will either "mind" the car or wreck it: you take your choice and 

you pay your money. The non- philosophical point is that this is commonly 
known as a "protection racket". 

Our objection is not merely to the misuse of the term philosophic' in the 
paper, irritating as this is in writings that claim to be philosophy. When 
they are not uttered by the man in the street, homespun proverbs and 
paradoxes about the richness of deprivation are less than informative and 
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worse than philosophically illiterate. The accepts ice of platitudes leads 
to a dangerous habit of te.King the "whole-view” attitude to serious problems 
that require analysis if their true nature is to be seen. 

The old saw that it is a long road that has no turning seems to say something 
about life’s events only when it is accepted as an accurate description of 
life as a homogenous and necessarily connected series of causes and effects. 
It is a whole view of what should be looked at analytically, if we want more 
than cosy comfort from our thinking and talking. The view, if it is taken 
in order to decide what to do to provide practical assistance and benefit 
for someone else, is distorted at best- Literally, roads do not turn or fail 
to turn according to length; and figuratively, neither do the roads through 
life. Talk about the richness of deprivation is exactly the same as talk 
arc it long roads. These paradoxes are euphoric whole views that block the 
way to analytical examination. This is a good thing, when Job finds it a 
comfort amidst inexplicable ill fortune; it is quite something else when his 
comforters argue that it is philosophy offering the best it has to offer. 

The fact is that it is not philosophy. 

It is too easy to take some unexamined aspects of life in E.P.A.s to be 
compensation for what is uncritically called "relative deprivation*’ . The 
tempting next step, unerringly taken by the homespun philosopher, is the idea 
that these so-called compensatory aspects imbue the whole culture with an 
unspecified bait vaguely desirable or even enviable quality. Thus, the 
car-minding threat first becomes a sign of enterprise; then enterprise is 
claimed to be a quality of life in the E.P.A.; and, finally, the sub-culture 
as a whole is claimed to be valuable in itself because it generates desirable 
qualities. The "whole-view" attitude has been adopted. It is then possible 
to call deprivation relative and rich, and to talk about reinforcing the 
characteristics of the sub-culture. The whole view allows a liberal 
expenditure of wordy tokens without any reckoning of their cash value. 

While this kind of spending spree goes on, it is not noticed, for instance, 
that enterprise is not in itself valuable morally or socially but must be 
judged by the kind of action that it informs. 
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On page 8 Doctor Midwinter writes of the ’’wholesome and dynamic community 
life” of E.P.A.s. It seems to us that at this point he has ossified in the 
’’whole-view” attitude. That which is wholesome promotes physical and/or moral 
’’health”, it is salubrious. That which is synamic is potent, active. Seen 
from the whole-view position, E.P.A.s offer is life-style that is active and 
potent and promotes moral and/or physical well-being. Thus, the conclusion 
to what passes for reasoning in the whole-view, vulgar, philosophy- of- life 
syncretism must be that we need more of the conditions that create E. .A.s. 

Any other conclusion is not a conclusion at all but a contradiction. On^ 
thing that the asking of "philosophic question” is not , when one is engaged 
in respectable philosophy of education, is the failure to ask analytical 
questions. 

"Educational Priority Areas: the Philosophic Question” asks no question and 
is not philosophic. 

Having therefore looked at what philosophy is not, having furthermore seen 
that the global approach of a sweeping prescriptivism is particularly 
inadequate and unhelpful in E.P.A. considerations, it remains to say briefly 
what philosophy can do and to undertake a more realistic and genuinely 
philosophical enquiry into this particular educational context. 

Philosophy has been described as a "second order activity”, the philosopher 
frequently sees himself (after Locke) as ”an under labourer in the garden of 
knowledge. . .clearing away rubbish" and there are few philosophers today 
whose conversation goes far without bringing in terms such as 'analysis..., 
meaning. . .clarification. .. .making sense 1 and so on. It is above all an 
activity; sometimes a demqlition job on an unsound conceptual structure, 
and sometimes a journey mapping out the "logical geography" of a known or 

'l 

unknown linguistic territory, sometimes an exploration that leaves everything 
as it is. The kind of activity it is is essentially linguistic and conceptual, 
either an exploration of terms we use in ordinary language or of the appro- 
priateness of more technical talk. It asks, as Professor Joad was so fond 

2 

'what do we mean by?’ but does not stop at definition The preoccupation of 
philosophy with language is (certainly) not that of the grammerian, the 
linguist, the lexicographer or the student of literary style. In a sense 
philosophy probes not only into language but beyond, into the gaps between 
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language and the world of objects We conceive of problems, we perceive 
objects and to a very, very large extent our conceptions (and perceptions too) 
are what they are because of the language we use. To look (philosophically) 
at our language is to see at least part of ourselves and certainly much of 

our culture. "What counts for us as the world depends upon our conceptual 

4 

scheme" is the way A.J. Ayer put it , and a totally different view of things 
is held by widely differing religious groups, by specialists and non- spec ialists, 
by those on the inside and by those on the outside. Inhabitants of a society 
where events are attributed to magic, groups such as the Hopi Indians whose 
language contains no means of reference to past or future can have little 
common ground for discourse with ourselves enmeshed in a conceptual linguistic 
framework drawing strongly from Newtonian physics (even at the man in the 
street level). Piaget has pointed out that the child’s world diffei- iVom 
the adults because of a difference in conceptual structure. These differences 
are at rock bottom conceptual. Concepts however are not locked away in 
private isolation; they find expression in a public language, and it is this 
essentially that is the philosopher's raw material. 

Part of the problem at least of the training of teachers for work with the 
’socially deprived’ is how should the problem be seen. It seems that there 
are enormous consequences either for classroom procedure or for social action 
in the provision of a conceptual scheme at the college of Education level 
(The either-or above begs part of the question). Despite what William Taylor 
has called ’the re-education of teachers’ ("Forget all that^stuff you learned 
at College") something of initial training, at least in some individuals, can 
be reasonably presumed to have an effect. So, what kind of conceptual scheme 
is best put before trainee teachers of the under priviledged? A course 
could be predominantly sociological aiming at an understanding cf social 
environment through interactions of specific sub groups and the like. It 
might be thought an understanding of individual differences and learning 
difficulties should be over-riding and therefore psychology should form the 
major part. A third kind of course with a curricular -linguistic approach 
would place another different emphasis - that on understanding subject matter 
and of providing teachers with and ability to re-structure material with 
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independence and awareness. In turn these conceptual schemes could lead 
to the compensatory education problem being seen in very different ways, 
political action perhaps or the possibilities for cognitive awareness via 
immersion into subject matter. Social environment might be a necessary 
consideration under one, a contingency through another. 

1. cf. Gilbert Rylei The Concept of Mind 

2. Israel Scheffler points out in The Language of Education 
that definition is of a least three kinds. 

4. A.J. Ayer, Metaphysics and Common Sense. 

As an important * aside*, we must stress that it is quite possible to be 
involved in compensatory education with aims that do not include the social 
context. Mass literacy schemes in underdeveloped countries sire very much a 
matter of **getting on with the job of instructing*’, the job being the business 
of learning. J.P. White has put forward a basically similar idea in New 
Society. 

A consideration prior to the training of teachers is how do those already in 
the field (or those like ourselves who have been very much involved in the 
past with teaching in *down town’ areas) actually envisage the problem. 

Perhaps the key to the best kind of conceptual scheme with which to equip 
the teachers of the iuture lies in an examination of the language in which 
the problem is currently expressed. There is a sense in which "philosophy 
leaves everything as it is’* (Wit tgenstein) • This examination does not set 
out with philosophical heavy hammers at the ready for deliberate demolition 
nor with any already sharpened axes. If it finishes up leaving the situation 
in its already existing state, then this has not been a futile exercise. 

One does not regard a * check up* at the doctors as futile when at the end 
there is reassurance that nothing is wrong. There is a sense in which a 
linguistic exploration can alter nothing. A field trip is none the less 
valuable because the map plotted does not alter the landscape. An exploration 
of "logical geography** simply *maps out* • Our business is clarification, 
not prescription. 
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Turning then to the broad terms in which the situation is labelled, we 

find such phrases as ’cultural deprivation', 'social deprivation', 'linguistic 

deprivation’, ’cultural, social and linguistic handicap’, 'disadvantage' 

(social, cultural and linguistic again) and from this, two clear sets of 
words emerge. 

1. deprivation, disadvantage, handicap 

2. social, cultural, linguistic 

The words in group 1. are not altogether synonymous and it is a necessary 
starting point to plot points of resemblance and non-resemblance, particularly 
of non-resemblance for differences of meaning and usage have significance for- 

(a) how tne 'problem' is to be seen 

(b) how (consequently) we might equip future teachers 

This we hope will become plain in the following analysis. 

A point of resemblance is that two of these terms are implicitly valuative 
and normati\e. To be deprived or disadvantaged is not a description of a 
state of affairs but a subtle value standpoint. We are entitled to ask 
'deprived of what?' and 'disadvantaged in what way?' and possible answers 
could vary depending upon the value standpoint in question. Does the 
educationist make these judgements that something of value is lacking qua 
educationist, qua member of the middle class qua representive of the liberal 
democratic outlook or qua what? It makes all the difference. Are the 
children deprived of a meaningful perspective on life through lack of 
knowledge and skill, of semi detached villas gardens and trips to the seaside 
or of equality of opportunity as a social principle? 

The term 'handicap' is not so much a value judgement and one could question 
its appropriateness in uhis context. To appeal to the ordinary language 
uses of the word. We talk of a handicap in a race or game and the handicap 
in question is very much part and parcel of the rules involved. The word is 
also used in a medical sense but it would seem that here the use is metaphorical, 
employed out of deference. It is preferable to consider someone confined 
to a wheelchair as 'handicapped' rather than crippled and the use of 'mentally 
handicapped’ is a more kindly reference to a state of affairs than the harsher 
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terms employed in the past. If we talk of a child as being ’handicapped 1 
by his environment, then it follows that we either mean- 

in sense (i) akin to a horse in a race, that he is under temporary disadvantage 
and has every chance of winning through by his own efforts 
or in sense (ii) being ’’kind” by a metaphorical employment of sense (i) to 
disguise an unpleasant (perhaps irrevocable) state of affairs that we cannot 
really do much about it so we talk condescendingly about his situation. 

Neither possible sense is satisfactory, (i) suggest more the 'pulling up by 
one’s shoelaces’, the individual ’’success story”, ’rags to riches’ and the 
like where the concern is with all children in the situation and also with 
the importarce of education. 

(ii) is plainly too pessimistic. 

This follows from using the techniques of philosophical analysis. One might 
counter such analysis with ”I*ve never thought of it in that way and have 
used the term ’handicap* for long enough, quite happily, without meaning 
anything of what had been said”. However these associations outlined above 
are there in the concept of ’handicap* and the danger remains. 

To return to the terms ’deprivation* and ’disadvantage' , it can be seen that 
there are with these distinct usage differences. We can be deprived of many 
things - food, love, sex, attention, pleasure, money, possessions, education 
and so on through an almost endless list of nouns. Whilst a person is 
deprived of, he would be disadvantaged in a situation which might be a game 
or a social position. So ’deprivation’ seems to lead on to questions about 
what is lacking, disadvantage appears to pose problems concerning situations. 

It can be seen further that this distinction raises separate sets of questions. 
If we add adjectives (group 2. above), we come nearer to the grass roots of 
the 'problem*. 'Social deprivation’ can be seen as deprived of (certain 
things that society might have to offer) whilst ’social disadvantage* can be 
seen as occupying an unfavourable position (in a society or social strata). 

We have stressed earlier that to use a term such as ’deprivation’ is to make 
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a value judgement about something that ought not to be lacking. Therefore 
we need to be clear both on what are our value judgements (the terms ’depriva- 
tion’ and ’disadvantage* call for specification) and to distinguish between 
whether particulars are lacking or whether the situation is wrong. It can be 
seen that many questions arise. 

Further, is the linguistic position a matter of ’deprivation' or 'disadvantage'. 
Does the 'restricted code* use in fact ’deprive' or 'put at a disadvantage*? 

It might be seen to deprive the user of a richness and variety of thought and 
idease or it could be seen alternatively to put him in a disadvantaged 
situation (in relation to the class structure for example). 

Incidentally, it can, we hope, now be seen that it is contradictory to champion 
the use of the restricted code and talk about deprivation in the same context, 
or to praise the culture of the E.P.A. and still retain the use of social or 
cultural deprivation. 

It is perhaps apposite to mention the very word ’problem*. Dorothy Emmet has 
pointed out that it is in itself ’normative*. 

''....that juvenile delinquency is seen as a problem is a problem about 'norms* 
in the society concerned. ’Problem’ here generally means a question calling 
for a practical solution and not only establishing what is the case, which 
would be a problem in the theoretical sense. The problem of juvenile 
delinquency is not just the incidence of juvenile delinquency...." 

Concern is with the F.P.A. ’problem’. It is fair to ask 'who makes the 

♦ 

assumption of 'problem'? The educator (education seen as self evidently valuable) 
or the social reformer? Solutions could be vastly different. 

We hope in this analysis to have shown that the terms used beg further questions 
and that it is insufficient to employ them without being aware of how they 
function as linguistic tools. The E.P.A. 'problem' is not just the fact of 
sub-standard houses etc. neither are deprivation and disadvantage statements 
about situations. They depend upon a value position which needs to be spelled 
out by those employing the terras and we accept that 'ought* questions will vary. 



* Emmet, D. Rules Roles and Relations (Macmillan) pp 21-2 
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It seems that there is a danger in using these words as if they convey 
information. Our contention is that they are uninformative and that the 
interesting questions tc ask is £hat (iu relation to deprived of ) and how 
(in relation to disadvantaged) which compels giving quite specific answers. 

It is interesting to note, finally, that the rose-tinted, candy floss approach 
("wholesome and dynamic community life") cannot be reconciled with 'problem*, 
’deprivation’ and ’disadvantage'. In all consistency, Dr. Midwinter and 
others should cease using these terms or is what is wrong sets of middle class 
values in their view. In that case ought society at large to become one huge 
E.P.A. in which we could all benefit? This is a good enough example, we feel, 
of the need for clarity and for philosophical analysis. 

Our conclusions are there fore- 

1. Philosophical analysis has considerable practical consequences; that it 
is a necessity to ’spring clean* our own conceptual schemes and to 
recognise the very terms we use for the job they do. 

2. The holistic approach (which is not philosophy) is misleading and distorts 
the 'problem* by offering a tidy overall picture and that Dr. Midwinter 
has provided a paradigm example of this simplistic distortion. 

3. It is all too easy to use certain words as if they convey information when 
in fact they demand that further information (of value standpoints) be 
given. 'Deprivation* and 'disadvantage* in particular are two of these. 

4. To think clearly about the further information demanded (of: conclusion 3) 
(which involves statements of what is seen as bad, unfavourable etc and which 
also calls for clarification of purpose) will suggest practical steps. The 
same prior clarity will also suggest the kind of conceptual equipment with 
which trainee teachers ought to be provided. 

C.J.C. Yates. 

J.L, Sword. 

Education Department 

Northern Counties College of Education 

Newcastle upon Tyne. 
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THE CLASSROOM BEHAVIOUR 0? SOCIALLY-HANDICAPPED BOYS 




University of Newcastle-upon-Tyne . + 



The paper seeks to clarify the concept of troublesome behaviour in school, 
with particular reference to 'culturally deprived' boys of primary school age. 

It is usually assumed that such boys will be 'naughtier' than their peers. 
Certainly teachers find life Ivrder ir> neighbourhoods with many social problems. 
Chazan and Jackson (1971), using Stott's six 'pointers' (1966) showed that more 
'Deprived Area' children of 5-6 years are found to have aggressive behaviour 
problems than settled working class or middle class controls, but the actual 
numbers with such problems were relatively small (11# of boys in deprived area, 
5# in the controlled areas). Chazan and Jackson quote an unpublished study by 
Booth and Barnes (1969), who used the scale devised by Rutter (196?) on city 
centre children in three schools and found an incidence of 'maladjustment' of 
38.3# in boys and 29.4# in girls, compared with 2.4# in a control school: more 
antisocial than neurotic behaviour was found. Analysing by father's occupation 
rather than area, Kellmer-Pringle et al (1966) found a strong social class 
gradient in behaviour problems as rated on the Bristol Social Adjustment 
Guides (Stott, 1966). 

These results indicate, as would be expected from anecdotal evidence, that 
deprived areas and lower socio-economic groups have higher numbers of children 
with problems of behaviour. This is only a first step. The Schools' Council 
project from which Chazan and Jackson's paper arose will go on to investigate 
individuals and subgroups within their areas. Such research will indicate the 
behaviour patterns specific to children from various strata within, for example, 

a 'deprived area'. The further step beyond that will be to investigate the 
relationship between parental handling and child behaviour within sub groups. 

So far the most valuable research in this field is the longitudinal study of a 
working class sample of boys in London, being conducted by Drs. Gibson and 
Vest, (Vest 1969)* This project seeks to identify the strands of family back- 
ground and child behaviour which are linked with delinquency. In doing so, a 
major contribution has been made tc our understanding of behaviour in children 
from strata within the working class; too often studies merely divide children 
into ^middle' or 'working' class, or at best they contrast one working class 
area with another. The project on which the present writer has been engaged is 

+ until lately Senior Research Associate at Centre for Child Study, University 
of Birmingham. 
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also an attempt to separate our ‘layers* of family types within a deprived 
area, and tc show the heterogeneity of what is often thought of as a single 
subculture. 

Because there is some parallel of area and age group between the Gibson 
and West study and our own, it was possible to investigate classroom behaviour 
using their short conduct scale, which has been described as sampling 
'naughtiness* (Gibson, 1964, 1967). Dr. Gibson kindly gav emission for this 
scale to be used. Since our sample was small and spread over 17 schools, it 
was possible to ask teachers to complete an additional longer scale devised by 
the author. In this way the intercorrelations of the Gibson and West Scale 
could be investigated, and inter-group differences explored. The results enable 
us to clarify what is meant by 'bad conduct* in a particular group, which we 
will later identify as socially handicapped. (See below). The London study 
presents data interprated as showing that 'socially handicapped' children are 
more badly behaved, (West, op.cit.P.69) . That finding was partly based or the 
Gibson and West Conduct Scale. It is hoped that our d a ta will enable this 
interpretation to be made more exact. 

The Sample . 

The project is concerned with 56 families known to the Social Services 
Dept, in a large Midland city. These will be termed 'focus 1 families. All but 
one of these families have five or more children, all but four live in sub- 
standard housing and all live in 'twilight' central areas of the city. 29 of 
these families were chosen as have a 10-11 year old boy, one of the two target 
age groups: the other is 6 - 7 year old boys, who will not be used in this paper. 
For each boy two comparison boys wore chosen: these lived in the same localities, 
attended the same schools and we re, like the focus boys, of non- immigrant origins. 
One comparison boy was selected as having low social-handicap, the other as 
having moderate social handicap. The focus boys were regarded as respresenting 
severe social handicap, (see below). 

'Social handicap* is a term which requires more definition than this paper 
will attempt. Briefly, we may define it operationally as the class of family 
attributes which are negatively correlated with cognitive test scores in children, 
excluding aspects of adjustment and family dynamics. The London Study has used 
the same term, but a different means of rating it, (West, op.cit. p.67). In the 
present study social handicap was qup^^ied by means of a simple scale using 
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scores from five items: social class of father's occupation (Registrar General, 

with chronic unemployed grouped as unskilled), size of family, attendance record 
and reasons for absence, condition of child’s clothing, and degree of parental 
contact with school (the last two items were rated by the teacher). The focus 
boys were also scored on this scale: five of the 10-11 year old came in the 
'moderate' range but are included as severely social handicapped on the grounds 
that their family history consitutes a more valid indication of this than does 
the short measure of social handicap. The remainder were all in the 'severe* 
range of social handicap* An independent random survey of 3&9 non-immigrant 
boys in the same neighbourhoods showed that the three social handicap strata-low f 
moderate, sever - comprised in round figures 40#, 30# and 30# respectively. 

The focus boys are located mainly towards the more severe end of the severe social 
handicap group. 

The following is a summary of ages and numbers and some cognitive test 
results. The comparison groups were slightly unbalanced in numbers due to the 
inclusion of some comparison boys originally selected as 'spares* . 

Table 1. 



1 

2 



Comparison Groups* Focus Group. 



Analysis of 
Variance. 





Low Social- 
Handicap. 
Mean. S.D. 


Moderate Social- 

Handicap 

Mean. S.D. 


Severe Social- 
Handicap. 

Mean. S.D. 


F. 


P. 


Age (mos.) 


128.32 4.62 


129*60 5.62 


128.45 4.34 


0.60 


N.S. 


Vocabulary 


94.55 12.02 


89.27 13.14 


82.28 11.81 


7.19 


<01 


Reading 


87.52 16.74 


82.33 11.33 


81.66 13.19 


1.55 


N.S. 




N = 31 


s: 

11 


N = 29 





Notes. 

1. English Picture Vocabulary Teot 2, scaled score. 

2. N.F.E.R. Sentence Reading Tfst 1, scaled score. 

It will be seen ithat the low social-handicap boys have ability test results 
in the national average range y but that their reading is well down (confirmed by 
the Vernon test) • This result is interesting, but in this paper it will be 

left without comment. 133 
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The Social Behaviour Rating Scale (S.B.R.S,) 

This is a 49 items scale developed by the author on a factor analytic 
basis. All items are five point scales. Scoring is in terms of six subscales: 
Anxiety, Behaviour Problems (Extraverted) , Behaviour Problems (Introverted), 
Competence, Demand for Attention from Adults, and Extraversion (or Sociability) 
towards Children. For simplicity these are abbreviated to A, B(l). B(E) f C, D, E. 

Items in scales A,C,D,E are scored 1 - 5» and totalled within their subscale. 
Th<=> A Scale consists of six items covering such traites as fearfulness, worry, 
being upset by change and so on. The C Scale has 12 items sampling reliability, 
self-sufficiency, perseverance, motivation to do well, imagination, and other 
trends related to competence in the classroom. The D Scale taps the degree of 
demand for attention from adults, and the E Scale the extent to which the child 
is sociable, popular, accepted by peers. Items are expressed in behavioural 
rather than abstract terms. 

The items in Scales 3(l) and B(E) have a similar format, but are scored 
differently. They are composed of the opposite poles of 17 items, each 
representing the continuum from assertive naughty behaviour to withdrawn, 
inhibited, over quiet behaviour. An example of the scoring system for one such 
item appears below: 

Does he *play up* ? 

(l) x (2) x (3) x (4) x (5) x 



Frequently acts Occasionally Subdued, or in other 

in a silly or high spirited, ways not at all inclined 

provocative way. willful or silly, to such things. 

The numbering by each x did not appear on the actual scale. The teacher, 
as in all 49 items of the S.B.R.S. had to ring one x. In the case of this 

9 

B Cl) B (E) item, positions 1-3 were scored 3-1-0 towards the B(E) scale, 
positions 3-5 were scored 0-1-3 towards the B(l) scale. Some items were not 
scored in this symmetrical way, since a weighting was assigned to each position 
based on the opinions of independent judges as to the degree of naughtiness or 
over quietness represented by each of the five positions. No extreme scored 
more than 5 towards its respective scale. 



The Gibson and West Conduct Scale* 
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This is an adaptation of an instrument used in the National Survey or 
Health and Development (Douglas, 1964). It is reproduced in West ( 1969 * 
pp. 150-1) and summarised by Gibson (1964) as having these 9 items; truanting, 
difficult to discipline, not concerned to be a credit to his parents, noticeably 
dirty and untidy, lazy, difficulty with peers due to aggressiveness etc*, 
seriously distractable, not specially good at anything, outstandingly bad in 
at least one activity. The items are scored on a weighting system derived from 
their loadings on a principal component analysis. This scoring system was 
communicated to the writer by Dr. Gibson. For the remainder of this article, 
this instrument will be called the Conduct Scale. 

When completing this and the S.B.R.S. teachers did not know the basis on 
which boys were selected. 

Results . 

The scores of all subjects were expressed as standardised scores with a 
msan of 50 and standard deviation 10. Because the focus boys represent an 
* abnormal 1 group within their neighbourhood, the standardisation was based on 
the statistics of the pooled comparison samples, with each sample given a 
weighting so that the pooled statistics represent the 70# of the boys in the 
neighbourhood who have social handicap scores in the low or moderate ranges. 

Thus the new mean and standard deviation estimate the parameters of the 
population from which the comparisons were drawn, rather than just the pooled 
comparison groups. 

The table on page 6 summarises the results of simple analysis of variance: 
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'Table 2. 

Means, standard deviations and significance of differences. 







Comparison Groups. 


Focus Groups. 


Analysis of 
Variance . 




Low Social- 
Handicap. 

M. S.D. 


Moderate 

Handicap, 

K. 


Social- 

S.D. 


Severe Social- 
Handicap • 

M. S.D. 


F. 


p 

(d.f.2,87) 


A 


48.26 


10.45 


52.47 


8.63 


54.62 


8.90 


3.47 


< .05 


B(1) 


50.48 


10.37 


49.30 


9.29 


50.28 


12.23 


0.10 


n.s. 


B(E) 


50.06 


9.74 


49.93 


10.50 


54.32 


18.87 


1.05 


n. s . 


C 


51.97 


10.03 


47.33 


9.45 


43.83 


10.75 


4.78 


< .05 


D 


48.97 


9.95 


51.43 


9.89 


56.03 


12.73 


3.11 


< .05 


E 


50.42 


8.84 


49.47 


11.56 


44.59 


11.90 


2.39 


n.s. 


Conduct 


47.2 


8.2 


53.8 


11.2 


61.7 


13.4 


12.44 


< .001 



The notable point here is the very highly significant difference between the 
groups on the Conduct Scale, contrasted with the insignificant difference on the 
S.B.R.S. B(E) Scale: if the Conduct Scale measures ’naughty* behaviour, the 
B(E) Scale should have shown a similar difference, since it is constructed especially 
to sample acting-out behaviour problems, whereas the Conduct Scale is more 
heterogenous. It therefore cannot be assumed that the focus boys are on the 
whole more troublesome in the sense of being more assertively naughty. The other 
scales show that they have a higher mean for Anxiety and a lower mean for 
Competence. The significant difference on the S Scale is difficult to interpret, 
since some boys with high D scores are naughty, a few are anxious and some show 
high scores on no other scale: a strand of attention-seeking or anxiety about 

adult acceptance (cf. Stott*s *XA*) may be present. 

In addition to the analysis of variance for differences between mans, a 
test of linear trend was applied (Winer, 1962, pp. 70-7*0. This shows significant 
linearity of trend in the case of variables, A,C,D,E and the Conduct Scale: 
thus the differences tend to be an ordered progression between the social-handicap 
groups. 

If we examine the correlation matrix of the variables, together with some 
cognitive terst scores, the picture is further clarified. 

!?*•> 
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Table 3. 

Correlation Matrix (decimal points omitted). 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 8 


9 


1. SBRS A 


mm 
















2. " B(1) 


04 


- 














3. " B(E) 


-13 


-55 


mm 












4. •» C 


-36 


-04 


-29 


- 










5. " D 


00 


-42 


27 


-10 


«•» 








6. ” E 


-37 


-50 


12 


22 


28 


- 






7. Conduct 


36 


-14 


57 


-73 


22 


-30 


- 




8. E.P.V.T. 2. 


-31 


07 


-18 


5** 


22 


09 


1 

R 

1 




9. N.F.E.R. Sentence 
Reading. 


-29 


-04 


-15 


64 


20 


11 


-44 50 


- 



Notes. 

1. The standardisation procedure also included age-correction of all scores, 
so this is the equivalent of a partial-correlation matrix, with age 
removed. 

2. Significance levels : .05, r = .21; .01, r * .27; .001, r « .3 1 * N = 90 

3. The B(1) and B(E) scales have very skewed distributions, which may 
lower correlations with them. 

This matrix shows that the Conduct Scale correlates very highly with the 
S.B.R.S. Competence Scale. Both Conduct and C Scales have considerable 
associations with the cognitive variables. The Conduct Scale does have a moderate- 
correlation with the B(E) Scale, but it also correlates with A and E Scales to 
some extent. 
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If a standardised score of 60 or over on the Conduct Scale is used as 
a criterion, an interestingly heterogenous group ofboys is identified (Table 4), 
This table also serves to identify patterns or subgroups whose existence is 
masked in the general trends picked up by the parametric analyses\in Tables 2 
and 3. ^ — - 

Table 4, 

Numbers of boys with different behaviour patterns identified by Conduct Scale. 

Conduct Scale Standardized Score* 

<60 



Category. 


Focus. 


Comparison. 


Focus . 


Comparison 


High A, high E(l) 


4(3) 


0 


2 (0) 


4(1) 


High A alone 


2(0) 


1(0) 


0 


7(2) 


High B(l) alone 


0 


1(0) 


0 


6(0) 


High B(E) alone 


4(2) 


2(2) 


1 (0) 


3(0) 


High B(E) , high A 


1(1) 


1(1) 


0 


0 


Low C only 


1(1) 


1(2) 


2(2) 


1(1) 


2 

No problems 


5(0) 


0 


7(0) 


33(0) 


Totals 


17(7) 


7(5) 


12(2) 


54(4) 



Notes* 

1* Numbers in brackets indicate numbers within each category showing low 
competence score. The criterion for low competence was ^40. The criterion 
for high scores on other scales was ^ 60. 

2. This included those with high D by itself: 4 focus boys, 3 over 60 on 
Conduct Scale; 5 comparison boys, all under 60 on Conduct Scale. 

It seems that the Conduct Scale identifies a mixed group oi behaviour 
difficulties. It does pick out naughty boys, but also several other types, 
especially those low in competence, as will be seen fr^m the bracketed numbers 
in Table 4. This Table also shows that several anxious or quiet boys were 
identified by the Conduct Scale, especially if they were also low on competence. 
From this and the correlational data the competence dimension appears to be a 
major one in the Conduct Scale* The results on the Conduct Scale could be 
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interpreted as showing that socially handicapped boys tend to be more 
troublesome as a group, but this would in many cases be in the sense that they 
lack classroom skills, require constant supervision to keep at tasks and so on. 

To be sure about the link between Conduct Scale and competence or the_ 
cognitive dimension, we must first ascertain that it is not due to the fact that 
both are correlated with a third variable - social handicap or social class. 

Within the focus group (N=29) * where the variance of social handicap is much 
reduced, the correlation of S.B.R.S. 'C' Scale and the Conduct Scale remains high 
(r=-.60, P^.OOl). 

Discussion. 

The high association with competence in the Conduct Scale raises the question 
whether other rating scales are also weighted with this dimension. The author 
feels that the British Social Adjustment Guides may be weighted in this way. 
Stott's ’Depression' items, especially D 1-6, 10-12, 15-17, are akin to S.B.R.S. 
competence items, as are some 'Restlessness* items (R3, 5-7,9»10)» and even 
'Knavery' items (K 1-3,6,10,18). If so, the social class gradient found by 
Kellmer -Pringle et al. (op.cit.) and the high level of 'maladjustment* in special- 
school children (Chazan,1964) may be at least in part due to the competence 
dimension and its cognitive associations. This is obviously a highly important 
aspect of personality find behaviour, but should we term adverse scores on this 
dimension indications of maladjustment in the same way as other problems? 

Another point which can be raised is whether some rating scales measure 
social handicap itself, not primarily behaviour. The S.B.R.S. was constructed 
in order to avoid such contamination. The Conduct Scale contains items relating 
to clothing and school attendance, which could clearly be classified as measures 
of social handicap. Conduct Scale total correlates .51 (p .001) with social 
handicap score in the total sample (N=90), whereas no S.B.R.S. subscale correlates 
higher than .32 (A-Scale, p .01), and that cannot be due to social handicap 
contamination. 

The Conduct Scale may not be alone in having socially slanted items. 

The B.S.A.G. contains items relating to school attendance (M 8-10), even if one 
does not count the seven 'Environmental' (E) items which are actually included 
by Stott in his list of items which "suggest maladjustment or unsettledness" 

(1966, p.55)» 
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It would be tempting to follow the argument further and (looking merely 
at the analysis of variance in Table 2) to assert that, besides competence, 
the major difference between the severely handicapped boys and their peers is 
in terms of higher anxiety (A) rather than in terras of higher ’naughtiness* 

(B(E)) as commonly supposed. However, Table 4 shows that proportionately 
about double the number of focus boys may be classified as * naughty* • This 
difference is not significant by chi-square due to small numbers, but it may 
well be genuine, since a similar difference appears in the 6-7 year old data 
not dealt with here. It seems that while the majority of severeley social- 
handicapped boys are no more badly behaved than their peers, an enlarged devient 
group shows very bad behaviour: the four naughtiest boys in the whole sample 

at 10-11 are in the focus group, creating the large standard deviation ’on Table 2. 

From the above, and a similarly greater incidence of high A scores among 
focus boys in both age groups, we may cautiously infer that severe social handicap 
is associated both with timid, tense behaviour and with naughtiness. It is 
interesting to note that the focus group (in common with the comparison boys) 
shows means and standard deviations very close to the normative sample on the 
Extraversion Scale of the New Junior Maudsley Inventory (Furneaux and Gibson, 1966) 
a self report questionnaire. The prediction from this would be that equal 
numbers of the focus boys would show introverted pattern - B(E). This, as we have 
seen, is in fact the case. The relevant correlations of N.J.M.I. Extraversion 
Scale over the whole sample (K=90) are: with S.B.R.S. A Scale - .22 (p<.05) f 
with B(l) Scale - .31 (p<*0l), with 3(E) .12(n.s.), with C.08(n.s.), with 
S .19(n.s.), and with E .3 P (p^ #01). Apart from the low correlation with 
B(E), these lend some further support to our hypothesis of a connection between 
Extraversion and S.B.R.S. score. The N.J.M.I. Neuroticism scale shows focus 
and comparison scores near national levels, but no significant intercorrelations 
except with the N.J.M.I. *Lie* Scale ( - .40, p < .001), which may cause some 
doubt on the validity of Neuroticism scores in the group. 
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One final reflection - it is likely that a large percentage (about 40$ 
of the focus group will be found guilty in court by fourteen years cf age: 
such a preduction arises from the work of Wilson ( 1958, 1962) on similar 
families. The evidence of West (op.uic) and Gibson and West (1970) supports 
the prediction of a very high rate of early delinquency among socially 
handicapped families. It is interesting to note that some of the most timid 
and quiet focus boys have already been through the courts. It is too early 
to s&y whether these are exceptions, but we have already seen that at least 
by 10-11 years old only a small proportion of the focus boys could be termed 
badly behaved in school, so that the much larger proportion who will become 
delinquent may well contain some boys who are withdrawn and anxious, as well as 
others who show no behaviour problems. Such considerations should lead us to 
avoid the too-easy equation of social handicap, bad behaviour and delinquency. 
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SUMMARY. 



A scale is described on which teachers rated the behaviour of 10-11 year 
old boys in a working class * deprived area'. The sample comprised groups 
representing low, moderate, and severe social handicap. Significant differences 
were shown, with the severe social-handicap group having lower classr >om 
competence, more anxious behaviour and more dependency or attention-seeking. 

The results are presented in relation to a scale used in other research, and 
are interpreted as showing that bad behaviour is not a predominant tendency 
in socially handicapped boys. 
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ADULT EDUCATION, DEPRIVATION, AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMgll , A CRITIQUE 



At a conference, such as this, the adult educationalist feels a little 
like the owner of a small motor repair garage at a national conference of 
Engineering employers. The resources which he can command, perhaps 0.01# 
of those available for the educational system as a whole, makes his 
contribution a distinctly marginal one. However, it is not the first time 
that marginality makes possible and necessitates a more fundamental analysis 
of the processes involved in education than are common within the major 
institutions themselves, with consequences both for action and interpretation. 

We feel that we should be failing in our attack on a major problem if we 

'l m 

failed to adapt such a position at the outset. 

For the adult educationalist involved in community development, whether 
of a statutory, (i.e. Home Office, or L.E.A. instigated) or of a voluntary 
nature, is necessarily in a position of some ambivalence in attempting a 
definition of his role both in relation to education and to community deveopment . 
Considering education first, at one extreme, given the narrowest possible 
definition of Education', he can see himself as making provision for, and 
advertising the existence of, services which are already available to, and used 
by, the *non-deprived' . This is to view education as a consumer service, the 
relevance of which can be taken for granted in much the same way as the provision 
of shopping facilities on a new housing estate may be seen as self-evidently 
desirable: if the facilities do not exist in the geographical area of concern 
then the exercise is to make them available in that area, or alternatively to 
inform people as to where they are available. On this view then the adult 
educationalist, is an entrepreneurial capactiy, would ensure that the 
"responsible bodies” provided a complete range of classes from the simple 
non-vocational e.g. keep-fit and cookery, up to the high-cultural e.g. "The 
decline of the modern novel", in deprived urban areas. This view of the role 
could be refined by incorporating into it a market-research strategy i.e. 
certain courses would not be provided because there is no demand for them. 



1. We have relegated a description of our present form of operation and of 
the institutions of adult education, with which many members of the 
conference may be unfamiliar, to an appendix. 
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This perspective is rejected for a number of reasons. Most importantly, 
it does take the relevance of existing services for granted (not only for the 
working-class, but for the community as a whole), and it is at least worth 
asking, if not for the moment answering, the question "How much of Adult 
Education is (adapting Paul Goodman's phrase) * voluntary mis-education"? 

It is a perspective which treats education as an easily definable commodity, 
like income, of which some sections of the population are deprived and of 
which they ought to have more. In short, it is an extension of the context 
in which much of the debate about "Education and the Working Class" has been 
conducted in recent years, to the adult sphere. The emphasis has been placed 
upon the relationship between social class and educational opportunity. 
Moreover, as has been pointed out most lucidly in a recent paper *, analytical 
emphasis has shifted from 'class' as a concept denoting access to power and 
status, to 'class' ns a concept denoting sub-cultural disabilities. This 
dilution of the concept is one which we emphatically reject. But we are also 
concerned that the notions of attainment and opportunity themselves should 
not be treated as non-problematic. The emphasis on social class, attainment y 
and opportunity, has diverted attention from the more important question 
"opportunity for what?" 

What little research which has been focussed on this problem does not 
support an extension of the existing provision. Our generalisation is, 
admittedly, over-sweeping. There have been sociologists like Peter Marris 
who have studied the consequences of educational success for the working- 
class child in terms of the disjunction between the values engendered by 
social origins and the values engendered by further education. His conclusion 
that the indifference to political issues characteristically displayed by 
working-class students "helps to exclude the social differences that elsewhere 



1. Paul Goodman 'Compulsory Mis-education' Penguin, 1971. 

2. See D.S. Byrne & W. Williamson "The Myth of the Restricted Code", 
University of Durham Dept, of Sociology & Soc. Admin. Working Papers 
in Sociology No. 1. 
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